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” ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr., 


Wor ond Who. 


By OWEN DAVIS, from the Lockridge Stories 
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PEGGY CONKLIN 
“Most Attractive Couple on Broadway” 
BELASCO THEATRE, 44th Street E. of B'way 


ALBERT HACKETT ( 


Eves. 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. 























OSCAR SERLIN presents CLARENCE DAY'S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 
NEW YORK — EMPIRE THEATRE 
CHICAGO — BLACKSTONE THEATRE 
PHILADELPHIA — WALNUT ST. THEATRE 
















“This is the time 
for comedy such as 
‘The Talley Method.’ 
We may all rejoice." 


— ANDERSON, 
Journal-Amer. 





HENRY MILLER’S Theatre 
124 W. 43 St. Eves. 8:45. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 











ppin’ has b 
sights of New York, like Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, the Empire State Building, Wall 
Street, the Zoo and the Aquarium — the 
good features of which it naturally has 
incorporated." Times, Dec. 22, 1940 


| * ‘Hellzap one of the 


‘Sas “ 


OLSEN and JOHNSON’S Never Stoppin’ 


_HELLT*PoPPIN 


Ath Year 





WINTER GARDEN, Broadway”& 50th St. 
Evenings (including Sunday) at 8:30 
Evenings $1.10 —$3.30 (except Sat.) 

Matinee Sat. & Sun., $1.10-$2.20 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in | 
New York, and some to look forward to, 


the last recording. (Date of opening ap- | 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 


| Plays reviewed in this issue are | 
marked*. 

ON THE BOARDS 
JOHNNY BELINDA (Sept. 78) Elmer 
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When writing ! 


| MY SISTER EILEEN 


Harris’ rural drama involving a deaf-mute, 


redeemed by Helen Craig’s silent but 
glowing performance. 
CHARLEY’S AUNT (Oct. 17) celebrates a 


48th birthday with a giddy and spirited 
revival directed by Joshua Logan, with 
José Ferrer in high fettle playing the lead. 


PANAMA HATTIE (Oct. 30) finds Ethel 
Merman zestful and debonair in a gay 
Cole Porter score with cheerfully raucous 
interludes by Rags Ragland, dances by 





Robert Alton, décor and costumes by 
Raoul Péne Du Bois all under B. G. 
De Sylva’s magic wand. 

THE CORN IS GREEN (Nov. 26) by 


Emlyn Williams tells of a Welsh boy’s 
education in terms of a gay and moving 
drama. Ethel Barrymore wins honors in a 
role demanding depth and sincerity, sup- 
ported by Richard Waring. Directed and | 
produced by Herman Shumlin 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE (Dec. 23) provides | 
Jane Cowl and Peggy Wood with an op- | 
portunity to display their brilliant gifts | 
in a witty comedy of modern manners by 
John Van Druten directed by Auriol Lee 
and produced by Dwight Deere Wiman. 


PAL JOEY (Dec. 25) raftish goings-on of the 
fabulous John O'Hara hoofer turned into 
an unusual musical show by the combined 
efforts of George Abbott, Rodgers and | 
Hart, Jo Mielziner and Robert Alton. | 
Gene Kelly excellent as the agile and 
amorous Joey. 


Dec. 26) beguiling 
and hilarous comedy set in the Greenwich 
Village basement ‘studio’ of the sisters 
whose adventures were originally recorded 
by Ruth McKenney. George Kaufman 
spins the Chodorov and Fields script to 
success, with Shirley Booth in high fettle. 


advertisers please meniton THEATRE ARTS 


| *OUT OF THE FRYING PAN (Feb, ani 


| *CLAUDIA 


| THEY WALK ALONE 


| LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTI® 





MEET THE PEOPLE (Dec. 2s) 


5). lively 
ywoal 


topical and satiric revue by the Hol} 


Theatre Alliance with a cast of OUNgsten | 
in song and dance. . 
FLIGHT TO THE WEST (Dec. 36 
Rice sets his absorbing discussion al 
ing ideals and events on a transat 
clipper. Good talk and excellent act; a 
the Playwrights’ Company's second pro 
duction. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jaq. 10) 
homicide becomes _ side-splitting 
when Josephine Hull and Jean Adair a 
involved with Boris Karloff in Joseph § 


Kesselring’s mad plot. 


MR. AND MRS. NORTH (Jan. 12) the 
engaging Norths, created by the Log 
ridges and dramatized by Owen Davis 
Jr., are hilariously mixed up in a spoeg 
crime and detection. 


LADY IN THE DARK (Jan. 23) Mg 
Hart’s play with music, with Gertrs 
Lawrence radiant as the psychoanalyg 
lady, singing Ira Gershwin’s gay lyme 
to Kurt Weill’s adroit music on Hamp 
Horner's kaleidoscopic stage. : 


*CRAZY WITH THE HEAT (Jan. jo)q 
vised Willie Howard and Luella Ge 
revue. Scenery, Albert Johnson; staging 
Edward Clarke Lilley; Catherine Lith 
field dances. Producers, Kurt Kasznarag 
Ed Sullivan. 


Francis Swann. Staged by Alexand 
Kirkland, co-producer with William Reg 


ers Deering. 


Feb. 12) dramatized a 
staged by Rose Franken from her om 
Claudia stories, with Dorothy McGuig 
Frances Starr and Donald Cook. Scene 
by Donald Oenslager. Producer, Joe 
Golden. 


nciotnemens 


*THE TALLEY METHOD (Feb, 23)% 
S. N. Behrman, with Ina Claire and Philg 
Merivale. Producer, Playwrights’ Com 
pany. 


THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA (Mar. ff 
Katharine Cornell revival, with scene 
by Donald Oenslager and costumes § 
Motley. Staging, Guthrie McClinte 
Producer, Katharine Cornell. 


Mar. 12) by Ma 
Catto, with Elsa Lanchester, Carol Gow 
ner and A. P. Kaye. Staging, Bertha 
Viertel. Producer, Ben A. Boyar. 
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HILLTOP 
THEATRE 


Ellicott City, M 











13 Weeks—June 9-Sept. 6 


Florence MacMichael, the sensation 
“OUT OF THE FRYING PAN,” now 
BROADWAY, was one of our app . 
when the play was tried out at The Hiller 
Theatre last summer. 


Write to: DON SWANN, JR. 


879 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Marya) 
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“First completely gay comedy of the 


season. —Atkinson, Times 


MAX GORDON presents 


MY SISTER 
EILEEN 


4 New Comedy by 
JOSEPH FIELDS and 
JEROME CHODOROV 


Based on the Stories by 
RUTH McKENNEY 


Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


BILTMORE THEATRE 


7th Street W. of Broadway Cl 6~-9353 


Eves. 8:40. Matinees: Wed. and Sat. 2:40 














MANHATTAN 
Theatre Colony 


Ogunquit, Maine 


THE PLACE TO GO TO GET STARTED 


On In At the 
BROADWAY HOLLYWOOD MICROPHONE 
Fifteenth Season Ten Weeks 


JULY and AUGUST 
2 THEATRES OPERATING NIGHTLY 
COLONY THEATRE 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
A JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP IS YOUR BEST BET 








Tue Coton, THeatre is devoted entirely to the 
work of the Junior Members of the Colony who 
want training, experience or work-out in the tech- 
nique of the Stace, Screen and Rapro. Junior 
Members appear every week in complete produc- 
tions of icine and classic plays. The Cotony 
TaeaTre has a professional staff and a well- 
known Broadway Director. If, in these appear- 
ances, Junior Members manifest sufficient talent 
and training, they are invited to play with the 
famous Professional Acting Company at the 


wy y y _— 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
where, annually, a season of New York successes 
is presented with the best acting talent of the 
American theatre. Some of the famous artists 
who have appeared at the OcuNQUIT PLaYHOUSE 
are: 


MAUDE ADAMS GRACE GEORGE 

ETHEL BARRYMORE LAURETTE TAYLOR 
MARGARET ANGLIN FRANCES STARR 

CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
RUTH GORDON FLORENCE REED 

MADGE EVANS DOUGLASS MONTGOMERY 
MARGALO CILLMORE GLENDA FARRELL 

TULLIO CARMINATI CLIFTON WEBB 

ARTHUR TREACHER VILMA & BUDDY EBSEN 
LANNY ROSS SINCLAIR LEWIS 


A Plan of the work of the Junior Group at the 
‘ Colony may be obtained from 
MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. 








THE CAPE THEATRE 


Opens June 21, 1941 3rd Season 
An Apprentice Group is Associated 
with the Professional Company 


Opportunity to act in Apprentice and Professiona! 





Aa 


Productions 
Agents Public 


THE CAPE THEATRE 


527 Fifth Avenue 





Cape May, New Jersey 





Courses in Various Theatre Arts 


before Talent Scouts, Producers 


A Summer at « Famous Seaside Resort 
Beach Playground at Our Door 
T. C. Upham, Gen. Dir 
Address 
Cape May, N. J. 


or 


New York City 








| See for Yourself continued 
FIVE ALARM WALTZ (Mar. 13) by Lu- 


cille S. Prumbs, with Elia Kazan in the | 


cast and Harry Horner sets. Staging, Rob- 
ert Lewis. Producer, Everett Wile. 


— and Looking Backward 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28) with 


Victor Moore in top form, William Gaxton 
going strong, Vera Zorina at her most 


to Irving Berlin music riots happily 
through a sufficiently fictitious New Or- 
leans. 


SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23) Alan Dine- 
hart in a four-authored farce imported 
from Hollywood. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) 
Clarence Day's beguiling book turned 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who acts 
Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
| (Oct. 16, 1939) Kaufman and Hart's 


cott, as performed by Monty Woolley 
supported by a giddy cast, provides a 
riotous evening in the theatre. 


NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938) 
1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in seventh year. 





CLOSED 


| *popsy (Feb. 10-12) 


j 


| *pouporr (Feb. 7-15) 


*LIBERTY JONES (Feb. 4-22) 


*TANYARD STREET (Feb. 3-23) 

BROOKLYN BIARRITZ (Feb. 26—Mar. 1) 

IT HAPPENS ON ICE (Oct. ro—Mar. 8) 

CABIN IN THE SKY (Oct. 25—Mar. 8) 

BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER (Oct. 1~Mar. 15) 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE (Oct. 18- 


Mar. 15) 


TWELFTH NIGHT (Nov. 19—Mar. 8) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


NATIVE SON, dramatization by Paul Green 
and Richard Wright of the latter’s novel, 
with Canada Lee as Bigger Thomas. 
Staged by Orson Welles, co-producer with 
John Houseman. 


GABRIELLE, Thomas Mann's Tristan 
dramatized by Leonardo Bercovici. Stag- 
ing, Randolph Carter. Producer, Rowland 
Leigh. 


WATCH ON THE RHINE, by Lillian Hell- 
man, with Lucile Watson and Paul Lukas 
in the cast. Scenery by Boris Aronson. 
Staged and produced by Herman Shumlin. 


YOUR LOVING SON, by Abby Merchant, 
with Frankie Thomas, Jr., Lily Cahill and 
Jay Fassett in the cast. Setting, Raymond 
Sovey; staging, Arthur Sircom. Producers, 
Jay Richard Kennedy and others. 


R.A.F., by William Jay (nom de plume), | 
the Royal Air Force in action. Producer, 
Gilbert Miller. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


graceful, De Sylva and Ryskind’s show | 


excoriating take-off on Alexander Wooll- | 














HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE present 


A New Comedy by JOSEPH KESSELRING 


Staged by BRETAIGNE WINDUST 
Setting by RAYMOND SOVEY 


FULTON THEATRE west seth st., New York 


Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2:40 
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KATHARINE CORNELL 
THe Docror’s Dilemma 


by BERNARD SHAW 


with 
RAYMOND MASSEY 
Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 
Limited Engagement 


SHUBERT THEATRE, W. 44th St., Eves. $1.10 to $3.30 
MATS. Wed. and Sat. $1.10 to $2.75. Circie 6-5990 














“AN _ INSPIRATION" — Mantle, News 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


In a Musical Play 


“LADY IN THE DARK" 


ALVIN THEA, — Matinees Wed. & Sat. 








“A HILARIOUS COMEDY” 
-— WATTS , Herald Tribune 


“THE MAN WHO 
CAME to DINNER” 


with MONTY WOOLLEY 
MUSIC BOX THEA. — Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 
































NEW! 
EXCITING! 
ENLARGED! 


SECOND EDITION 


“IT HAPPENS 
ON ICE” 


Opening Thursday Evening April 3rd 


CENTER THEATRE 
Rockefeller Center 
Box-Office Now Open — Co. 5-5474 
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Warners 
ba 
, N 
“Sy iw ney \ 
~ 
EDWARD G. ROBINSON in the Warner film of Jack London’s Sea /Volf. 
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Theatre Arts 


APRIL I941 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


STILL AN INTERNATIONAL 
MAG AZINE—WHATS NEW IN 
BALLET ORCHESTRATION 


_— with the letters of good wishes 
— so many of them, and thanks for 
them all — which have come to THEATRE 
ARTS on its twenty-fifth anniversary, has 
also come the question, over and over 
again: how international is an interna- 
tional magazine today? And sometimes, 
more directly: to how many countries 
does THEATRE ARTS still go? 

New study of our files gives us this 
answer: there are now 4I countries on 
the list of paid subscriptions. These in- 
clude such far-away points as Tahiti, 
Chile, Turkey and the Netherlands East 
Indies with only a few subscriptions 
each; Australia, Mexico, Italy, and a 
number of the South American republics 
with a somewhat larger following; and 
in the lead, England, Argentina, Japan, 
New Zealand, Brazil and China, in spite 
of the difficulty of getting any money out 
of some of these countries. In many 
cases, the payments come to us in round- 
about ways; in many others (particularly 
for readers in the Far East) the sub- 
scriptions have been renewed through 
co-nationals living in New York. The 
total foreign list is now far less than it 





Kone 


In the screen character of Andy Hardy, 
Mickey Rooney has created a mischievous 
but well-meaning brat who is an integral 
part of the American scene. Fulius Kroll 
catches him in his latest picture, Andy 
Hardy’s Private Secretary. 
@ 

BELIEVING that ‘the best defense 
(against hostile propaganda) is posi- 
tive restatement in moving terms of 
our own beliefs’ — in other words, 
more propaganda — The Free Com- 
pany recently inaugurated a series 
of half-hour broadcasts over CBS. 
Robert Sherwood, Marc Connelly, 
William Saroyan, Archibald Mac- 
Leish and Paul Green are among the 
writers who have donated scripts to 
the cause. Norman Corwin and 
Irving Reis direct the program 
which is broadcast Sundays at two. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


ON TOUR in England — Informal 
report — from Hugh Beaumont of 
H. M. Tennent, Ltd., to Guthrie 
McClintic: ‘We opened No Time for 
Comedy at Blackpool last week for 
Christmas, and played to £2,030.18.1 
on the week, which definitely proves 
to me that the public do want new 
plays, although, as I have said 
before, they are supporting the re- 
vivals, The play came out magnifi- 
cently, and the cast — Diana Wyn- 
yard, Rex Harrison, Lilli Palmer, 
etc., are all excellent. We have On 
Approval on tour with Barry K. 
Barnes, Diana Churchill, Roland 
Culver and Cathleen Nesbitt; Vic 
Oliver and Sarah Churchill are out 
in Tonight at 8:30. Emlyn Williams 
has rewritten The Light of Heart and 
is now playing Tearle’s part as 
Angela’s brother, and Peggy Ash- 
croft is going to do Rebecca with 
Owen Nares, starting at the end of 
this month. At the moment we are 
busily rehearsing a revival of Dear 
Brutus with John Gielgud as Dearth, 
Margaret Rawlings as Mrs. Dearth, 
and Roger Livesey, George Howe, 
Leon Quartermaine, Nora Swin- 
burne, Ursula Jeans, etc., in the cast.’ 
2 
EXCHANGE between the profes- 
sional and the Tributary Theatre 
continues apace. March 22-26 Indi- 
ana University dedicates its mag- 
nificent new theatre with music by 
the University Band, Orchestra and 
Glee Clubs, concerts by Melchior, 
Lotte Lehmann and the Indianap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra and a per- 
formance of There Shall Be No Night 
by the Lunt-Fontanne company now 
on tour... . At the Yale Univer- 
sity Theatre, Theodore Komisarjev- 
sky directs a student production of 


The Cherry Orchard. . .. At Car- 
negie Tech, Lehman Engel directs 
The Beggar’s Opera... .iIn New 


York a professional company gives 
The Chalk Circle, directed by James 
Light, at the Piscator Studio Theatre. 
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was when the Japanese-Chinese ‘in- 
cident’ began, but THEATRE arts still 
makes a girdle around the world. There 
is, incidentally, one subscriber whose 
address is unknown to us. It came on an 
English list marked Trooper J. V., but 
the censor had neatly snipped out the 
address. We have asked the English 
office to fill the subscription — if possi- 
ble—and if Trooper J. V. is not too 
busily occupied at this moment to read 
THEATRE ARTS editorials, perhaps he will 
tell us that his copies are being received. 


N THE theatre, necessity is still the 
mother of invention. Faced with a 
budget which put the customary large 
orchestra out of the question, the Ballet 
Theatre has turned a limitation into an 
asset. With the help of a group of com- 
posers including Paul Bowles, Henry 
Brant, Benjamin Britten, Harold Byrns, 
Aaron Copland, Vittorio Rieti and Virgil 
Thomson, the counsel of Darius Milhaud 
and Igor Stravinsky, and the coordinat- 
ing efforts of Gustavo Duran, a basic 
chamber ‘ballet orchestra’ of twenty- 
one instruments was agreed upon, and 
the repertory reorchestrated from the 
ground up—with instructive results. 
While such nineteenth-century works as 
Swan Lake inevitably suffer, earlier 
scores regain something of their original 
effect, and the music of contemporary 
composers comes into its own. The new 
Ballet Theatre orchestra, under the able 
direction of Max Goberman, goes far to 
make possible the effective presentation 
of American ballets and modern dance 
works heretofore denied them by tradi- 
tional ballet practice. 











When the Earth Quakes 


Broadway in Review 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


Te theatre which lives on the earth . . . is subject to the dis- 
turbances of the earth. When the earth quakes it suffers and 
hugs the ground. When the earth is still and the sun shines it shoots 
up. It responds to the social climate which at the moment is bad. It is 
also the only theatre worth five minutes of any man’s time.’ So writes 
Richard Lockridge, dramatic critic of the New York Sun, part parent 
of that engaging Broadway success Mr. and Mrs. North, author, phi- 
losopher, wise and sensitive observer of the human scene. He writes in 
indignation and protest, not against the mediocrity of the current 
season, not against dullness, stupidity and waste; but against opti- 
mism and hope, or more specifically, against the optimism of Robert 
Edmond Jones who, at a meeting attended by Mr. Lockridge (as well 
as in his articles in THEATRE ARTS), stated ‘almost ecstatically’ his 
belief in the future, the very near future, of a greater, a nobler, a more 
abundant theatre. Mr. Lockridge accuses Mr. Jones and visionaries 
of his calibre — among whom surely should be included Robert 
Sherwood, whose article on ‘The Dwelling Place of Wonder’ in the 
February issue of this magazine expressed an equal passion and an 
equal faith — Mr. Lockridge accuses these visionaries of seeing the- 
atre in terms of a hothouse flower, a plant to be grown in an artificial 
atmosphere in a place from which the rigors and realities of winter 
are excluded. ‘The world is at the moment reeling . . .’, Mr. Lock- 
ridge writes, ‘and men’s minds are reeling too.’ Nor is there anywhere 
that ‘inner certainty necessary for the writing of a great play’. In 
such times the theatre must stick close to the ground in order not to 
lose itself in a world of fantasy, in order not to create an art that 
“would best be set up in the moon’. Mr. Lockridge views with alarm 
Mr. Jones’ tendency to leap into the empyrean, though why that 
form of ‘escape’, if escape it is, is any more reprehensible than such 
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The Talley 
Method 


THEATRE ARTS 


blithe excursions into pure fantasy as are Arsenic and Old Lace and 
Mr. and Mrs. North, it would seem hard to say. 

Fortunately the theatre does not have to decide between the opti- 
mism of Mr. Jones and the pessimism of Mr. Lockridge. Now, as al- 
ways, it insists upon taking both points of view in its stride. It has its 
feet very firmly planted on the ground, occasionally even in the gut- 
ter, but its head is in the stars; it can feel the earth quake without 
forgetting its dream. It can indulge with equal enthusiasm in the 
antics and horseplay of farce, the delicate shadings of comedy, the 
rigors of high tragedy. 

In recent weeks Broadway has seen almost all these variations 
except the last, and, though serious plays are still in the minority, 
there have been several excursions into experiment. No playwright, 
however skilful, can always achieve his objective, but when writers 
like S. N. Behrman and Philip Barry turn their hands to material or 
forms not usual to them, they will inevitably challenge sharper criti- 
cism than less accomplished writers. Both these men have taught 
their critics to expect the best; where that best is not equaled, the 
strength and the weakness of the playwright is sharply emphasized. 

The Talley Method, S. N. Behrman’s newest play and the Play- 
wrights’ Company’s third production, shows the gifted author of Rain 
from Heaven and End of Summer more concerned with forces and 
trends in the world today than with the ideas and people that make 
for ‘thoughtful laughter’. Mr. Behrman evidently feels that it is still 
no time for comedy. His Dr. Talley, inventor of a surgical technique 
that saves many lives, is a reactionary, an egotist, a tyrant at heart. 
Even his kindnesses are automatic, addressed chiefly to his patients 
who are, in a sense, extensions of his own being. He functions mechan- 
ically in a mechanical world. As a result, he has never established any 
basis of understanding between himself and his son or his adopted 
daughter, nor does he know how to love the woman whose life he has 
saved and whom he is about to marry. She comes into his graceless 
household, and with her sensitive spirit and her poet’s imagination 
promptly discovers the pain and frustration it harbors. She under- 
stands the son’s revolt against his father’s profession, the daughter’s 
rebellion against a social order that provides no way of life for the 
young. A German refugee, a poet like herself, who had been the un- 
successful leader of a revolution in Europe, injects such conflict as the 
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Willie Howard, veteran of vaudeville and musical comedy, past master of 
the comical-tragical-satirical, as Ivan Roushinska, ballet dancer from 
Belgrade, about to interpret ‘Morning Mist’ in Crazy with the Heat. 
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Dorothy McGuire and Frances Starr in the final moment of Rose Franken’s 
Claudia when mother and daughter — both knowing that death is soon to 
part them — bid each other a wordless farewell. 














Vandamm 


Ina Claire and Philip Merivale in S. N. Behrman’s The Talley Method at a 
moment of understanding before the poetess and her doctor fiancé have 
discovered the divergence of their viewpoints. 
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play provides. The daughter loves him, while he loves the older 
woman at first sight. He commits suicide, the young people disperse; 
Enid, having seen the ‘mechanical heart’ of the man she was about to 
marry, leaves him. 

After three diffuse acts, the attentive observer finds that he has 
come out by the same door as in he went. Mr. Behrman’s idea has 
failed to take on flesh and blood. The ‘thin line of communication’ 
which Enid says that she, as a poet, has tried to set up between her- 
self and the world at large is never established between play and play- 
goer, between actor and audience. In consequence Ina Claire, Philip 
Merivale and the other members of the cast walk across the stage 
without ever convincingly inhabiting Mr. Behrman’s fictional world. 
Even his powers of incisive and witty dialogue frequently fail him. 
Now and again his wit flashes with its accustomed swift, ironic as- 
surance. But on the whole his words have a literary rather than a 
dramatic ring. Miss Claire, as always, handles her comedy passages 
with authority. She knows instinctively the right pace for a speech, 
the place for laughter. Her very eyes seem to underscore the witty 
climax of idea. Mr. Merivale, when Mr. Behrman provides him with 
comic material such as his steam-roller efforts to have a heart-to- 
heart talk with his son, plays with dry, angular humor, while Hiram 
Sherman provides comic relief with his accustomed geniality. But 
when the play becomes serious, its stilted phrases and unresolved re- 
lationships present difficulties which neither the actors nor the di- 
rectors have been able to solve. 

In Liberty Fones, the Theatre Guild’s most recent offering, Philip 
Barry experimented in several directions at once. He tried a new form 
of modern morality, an allegory concerning the state of the nation 
which presented personified ideas, Miss Liberty, her Uncle Sam, her 
friends Tom, Dick and Harry, as characters. For the first time also he 
made use of the current season’s most happy formula, the play with 
music, embroidering his story with song and dance for which Paul 
Bowles provided the score and Lew Christensen the choreography. 
In keeping with the intentionally naive symbolism of his play, Mr. 
Barry used nursery rhymes and folk forms to express his meaning. 
The whole quality of the play, like the settings and costumes provided 
by Raoul Péne Du Bois, was cool, two-dimensional, mat. Under John 
Houseman’s direction this limpid mood was carried into all aspects of 
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performance. The actors headed by Nancy Coleman and John Beal 
sustained as well as they could this abstract, non-realistic climate. 
But in spite of pleasant moments, Mr. Barry’s allegory proved as a 
whole stilted and uninspiring. 

Writing strictly within the accepted confines of the art, Rose 
Franken in her new play C/audia has succeeded in giving more than 
the usual measure of dramatic satisfaction. Her field of operation is 
restricted, there is no social significance, no world problem, in her 
play. A girl, her mother, her husband, a couple of days in their lives, 
is the material for a three-act play (eight characters, one set). Yet so 
deeply has Miss Franken cut into the hearts of these people that their 
personalities and the crucial events of their two days take on the im- 
portance and immediacy of things lived. They become part of ex- 
perience. 

Claudia herself, as a creation of Miss Franken’s imagination and 
pen, came into being in story form before John Golden presented her, 
in Donald Oenslager’s warm country-house setting, on the stage of 
the Booth. Now, as impersonated by Dorothy McGuire, she has be- 
come an unforgettable reality. This young actress, who followed 
Martha Scott in the leading role in Our Town, has exactly the equip- 
ment needed for this extremely well written and rewarding part. Her 
youth, her childlike, sensitive face with its upturned nose and domdé 
forehead, her solid, young figure, are all assets. As an actress she has a 
natural ability to convey the darting, discontinuous, illogically logical 
processes of Claudia’s thought through the transparent mask of her 
face. She has also the gift of relaxation; she can be present on the stage 
without restlessness or fidgeting. In her direction, Miss Franken has 
established a quiet pace, has insisted on understatement in movement 
and accent in order to emphasize her theme, which is concerned with 
the dignity, indeed the nobility, latent in human nature. Since this is a 
play of family relationships — it deals with Claudia’s immaturity, 
her inability to shake off her dependence on her mother and to move 
freely into her adult life —each of the three major parts requires 
effective handling. Miss Franken, as director and author, was fortu- 
nate in securing Frances Starr for the part of the mother and Donald 
Cook as Claudia’s baffled husband. Both of these actors give per- 
formances of a high order. Even the small parts add their share to the 
well integrated ensemble which Miss Franken has succeeded in es- 
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tablishing, and in the small compass of this play the theatre proves 
again what it can do when playwright, actors and director meet on a 
common ground of basic human experience expressed in terms of solid 
technical skills. 

Among the more serious plays that have lived but briefly must be 
ranked Tanyard Street, written by Louis D’Alton, produced by Jack 
Kirkland and directed and played by Arthur Shields. Laid in Ireland 
and peopled with such Irish favorites as Barry Fitzgerald, Zamah 
Cunningham, Aideen O’Connor and Mr. Shields, with Margo, Lloyd 
Gough, Art Smith and Hale Norcross rounding out a sound and capa- 
ble cast, it promised well. The material it dealt with was unusual and 
challenged dramatic presentation. It told the story of an Irish volun- 
teer who, wounded in the Spanish war, returned home and was cured 
by a miracle which may or may not have been genuine. He himself be- 
lieved it to be a true manifestation, an answer to prayer. He decided 
to become a priest, but to do so his wife must also take vows of celi- 
bacy. The resulting conflicts made effective theatre, but the author 
curiously failed to write the leading part. His ascetic hero was not 
clearly enough defined to attract either understanding or sympathy; 
the denouement, based on a rule of the Catholic Church, was not 
made convincing to the non-Catholic mind. In addition, Barry Fitz- 
gerald, spluttering, stammering and dithering through a highly enter- 
taining but totally irrelevant character sketch, managed to throw the 
proceedings completely out of focus. He came and went with no rela- 
tion to the particular drama he was in, but as a riotous reminder of 
other and better plays. ‘This is what has the country destroyed,’ he 
remarks at one point, and it is to be feared that the very virtues and 
delights of his playing were some part of what destroyed Tanyard 
Street itself. 

If comedy out of place was dangerous to Tanyard Street, Willie 
Howard’s comedy is the redeeming feature of Crazy with the Heat, 
that otherwise uninspiring musical revue which had the dubious dis- 
tinction of indulging in two first-night performances on Broadway 
within the same fortnight. Closed for repairs after a first disastrous 
venture, it came up again under Kurt Kasznar’s aegis with the usual 
battalion of credits among which Albert Johnson’s settings and 
Catherine Littlefield’s choreography might be singled out for passing 
mention. Luella Gear, co-starred with Willie Howard, acted as a 
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somewhat depressed master of ceremonies. But it was Howard’s own 
sketches, in his familiar long-faced, sadly tragic vein, that lightened 
the evening. His take-off on a broken-down Russian ballet dancer; his 
inimitable double talk, his riotous singing of an insistent Gypsy song 
to two young people who merely want a quiet moment over the sup- 
per table, all these old favorites, or their twins, are as fresh as ever. 
For the rest, neither the music, the sketches nor even Diosa Costello’s 
determinedly abandoned dancing could arouse much enthusiasm. 
More, to be sure, than Popsy by Fred Herendeen, which came and 
went in such short order that it left no memories behind other than the 
regret that so endearing a comedian of the old school as Al Shean could 
find no better vehicle. Boudoir, written and directed by Jacques Deval 
and produced by Jacques Chambrun, on the other hand, aroused as- 
tonishment and, it must be admitted, some unintentional laughter. 
Had it not been emphatically stated that Mr. Deval had written the 
play himself and written it in English, one might have thought that it 
was a somewhat stilted translation of a nineteenth-century drama 
which had become farce through the passage of time and the process 
of transposition. 

Very much of today’s theatre, in content at least, is Francis 
Swann’s Out of the Frying Pan produced by William Deering, with 
Alexander Kirkland as co-producer and director. It is a gambol 
among theatrical aspirants that proclaims the persistence of the 
young, if not their talent. An excursion in frank foolery, it is con- 
cerned with the efforts of six would-be Thespians of both sexes to get a 
hearing before a director who lives on the floor below their joint apart- 
ment. A half dozen young actors, including a couple of fledglings with 
piping voices and disarming grins, have been gathered together to 
play themselves, to quote Stanislavski, make cracks at Equity and 
cause hilarity among the members of their kind who filled the balco- 
nies on the first night. As a picture of the fringes of Broadway the 
farce is perhaps more accurate than encouraging. It lacks the drive 
and romantic bite of Stage Door, the rough-and-tumble gaiety of 
What a Life, but it provides some moments of light-hearted enter- 
tainment and much harmless merriment. 
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First the director and producer 
see the designer's sketches 


Parma play goes through a full cycle of exciting phases before it 
comes to life. The opening night of a production is for everyone 
connected with it like the thrill of watching the blossoming of the 
Victoria Royal which blooms only once in a hundred years. In these 
two hours is unfolded the accumulated craftsmanship of weeks and 
months. The opening night belongs to the cast, the crew, the artists, 
far more than to the audience. 

It is an indescribable feeling — that of being connected with a 
show and waiting backstage for it to unroll. Among the many waiting 
anxiously that first night is the designer of the set. Tensely he watches 
for the technical cues to come, for the lights to dim, the machinery 
to work. And, as he waits and watches, he remembers all the drawings, 
the many blueprints that have suddenly come to life. He feels like the 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice, and hopes that his own invention will not 
betray him. 

The opportunity to create a set comes to the designer in different 
ways. Sometimes he seeks the job, sometimes the job seeks him. Often 
a designer is type-cast, just like an actor. If he has once designed a 
biblical play, he will probably be asked to design five more; if he at- 
tempts to obtain a commission for a musical, he may well be told, ‘I 
will give you a chance when I do a biblical play.’ Yet a designer is 
good only if he is versatile; his style must be adaptable enough to fit 
any type of play, realistic or fantastic, light or heavy. 

The designer first talks to the producer and director. Usually it is 
the director who chooses the designer, for the two must work together 
cooperatively. Their ideas must complement each other, and their 
work will be most effective if the designer is able to give the director 
additional inspiration and visual ideas. 

Once the job is his, the designer is handed a script. This valuable 
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property, brainchild of the author, created during months or years of 
work, is often presented with the words, ‘We have only two scripts in 
the office, read it right away and bring it back tonight at six. Tell us 
what you think about it and give us your ideas.’ It is difficult for 
the designer to explain how absurd it is to be given such a short 
time for the visual creation of a mood that took the author so many 
months to establish. A knowledge of the script is an absolute necessity 
in planning the physical production. When the designer has read it he 
waits anxiously for an inspiration. He succeeds only when the situa- 
tions in the play and the layout of the set melt into one unit which 
fills the audience with the complete illusion required by the author. 

Take, for example, the script of Lady in the Dark, now current on 
Broadway, and follow the designer, step by step, from start to finish. 
He has read the script once. He has analyzed the general problem of 
the play — the contrast between stark reality and a world of fantasy 
and dreams born in the mind of the leading character. How can this 
problem be translated into technical terms? The stage directions read: 
“Glamour theme as apartment fades out and we fade in on “Bou- 
doir”’’; ‘The stage blossoms into a nightclub’; ‘The magazine cover 
comes to life’. 

The technique of writing used so many filmic elements that one 
of the designer’s first decisions was to use such effects in the setting. 
First he tried to create the ideal production mentally. Then he 
eliminated as technical problems narrowed him down. To obtain the 
effect of changing dream sequences, it seemed to him that the scenes 
should change like a kaleidoscope, moving from one sequence into 
the next. Thus he decided on the use of turntables. With sketching 
paper as his memorandum sheet, he jotted down several ideas, none 
of them ideal, but all approaching a definite goal. One of the principal 
limitations lay in the small size of the theatre for which the show had 
to be designed. 

Before the final scheme crystallized, page after page was covered 
with possibilities. The plan was to use two turntables and to put the 
two realistic settings on them, so that half of each room was on each 
turntable. This was tried on a small ground-plan sketch. It showed 
that with some juggling there was still half a turntable on each side 
to spare for the dream sequence. It soon became evident that the two 
empty parts were not sufficient for the thirty necessary scenes, if the 
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realistic scenes were not to be shifted. It was necessary, therefore, 
to put one small turntable on top of the empty half of each large one. 
Screen-shaped walls were introduced to divide the turntables in half, 
and placing these screens in a zig-zag pattern proved to give the best 
effect while at the same time serving to hide the turning points of the 
turntables. It was further essential, for the effect of the show and for 
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Measuring the stage 


the necessary surprise element, to obtain a method by which scenes 
could split without leaving a gap on the floor between platforms, by 
which scene changes could be made quickly without bringing down 
the curtain, and by which these changes could form surprising and 
different combinations. 

Once the realistic settings were established it was sufficient to 
create a few, but effective and representative, pieces to indicate the 
locale of the different dream scenes. While the designer’s hand still 
worked on the perfection of the technical scheme, his mind was already 
one step ahead — inventing typical forms, sufficiently fantastic, to 
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represent a dream apartment house entrance, a dream boudoir, a 
dream nightclub, and so forth. 

A big moment came! the scheme was accepted. Only after all this 
work did the designer draw the pictorial effects, although he had been 
working on them mentally while he was busy with the technical design. 

The work on the visual approach started. Even considering the 
restriction of the scheme, there was still a large field of possibilities for 
the scenery. The script was taken off the shelf. The designer, this time, 
was not asked to return it after one day. It called for the office of a 
psychoanalyst and the office of an editor of a fashion magazine. 
Both required knowledge of the surroundings and atmosphere of such 
places. The best way to understand a locale is to seek it out. There 
are always typical details which a photograph or description might 
fail to reveal, a lamp in a certain position always used by a psycho- 
analyst, certain books, minor details which give a touch of life. It is 
the interesting experience of almost every designer that in his first 
rough sketch, made before any research has been done, he will have 
focussed on something which he will find later, to his amazement, is a 
part of the real place. His imagination often proves a confirmation of 
reality. 

Along with such research went a careful study of the script of 
Lady in the Dark. How would the characters in these rooms move? 
Would it be more effective to have them enter through a centre door 
or by a side door? An entrance in the centre might give the person 
entering more weight and importance, an entrance from the side 
might be faster and more surprising. 

It seems important to point out that the designer is not merely 
concerned with creating an atmospheric background. In modern pro- 
ductions he becomes the visual director. He goes through the move- 
ments of the actors and weighs the effect that these actions have on 
the audience. His task is similar to that of the cameraman in motion 
pictures. He must focus attention on certain scenes by grouping the 
furniture not merely to please the eye, but also to fit the idea of the 
scene. (How fortunate it is if director and designer merge into one 
cooperative unit! How unfortunate if the designer’s duty is reduced 
to the background painter of the eighteenth century!) 

After the research had been completed, the designer created color 
sketches to free his mind of the pictures he had so long withheld. 
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LADY IN THE DARK DOCTOR’S OFFICE 


The designer’s visualization of a psychiatrist's inner sanctum begins on 
paper (above), takes shapes in a miniature model (above opposite), then 
comes into full being on the stage (below opposite). ‘It is an indescribable 
feeling,’ says Harry Horner, ‘that of being connected with a show and wait- 
ing backstage for it to unroll. As the designer waits and watches, he re- 
members all the drawings, the many blueprints that have suddenly come to 
life. He feels like the Sorcerer’s Apprentice, and hopes that his own invention 
will not betray him.’ It is evident in this case that it has not. 
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A designer must be equally adept at solving the basic mechanical problems 
and at creating the tone that — touch on touch gives a production style. 
Harry Horner found the technical base that he wanted in the ground plan : 
above; the ribbons that flutter through Liza Elliott’s dreams gave him the 
central motif for the stage furnishings — ‘the chairs, the automobile, the 
couches, all were designed to look like fantastically arranged lace ribbons.’ j 
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These looked like the impression the audience would receive. They 
served to show the producer what the finished setting would look like, 
although later the designer made more carefully executed color de- 
tails to serve the painters as a guide line. 

At this stage of any production changes are very painful to a de- 
signer. The work has become an integral part of his final conception. 
He has discussed his plans many times with the director. Many of 
his suggestions have been incorporated. When a script is suddenly 


- revised there are many new problems. In a complicated set in which 


everything is worked out like a jig-saw puzzle, it gives the designer a 
shock to hear that another door is needed or that a window must be 
larger, changes which can be easily expressed in words, but which 
take weeks to execute properly. Often an entire set is cut out of the 
play and out of the bleeding heart of the designer, even though he 
realizes that such changes do excellent service for the play as a whole. 

Happily few such changes were made in Lady in the Dark. The 
sketches were finished and the designer constructed a model of the 
proposed set which was shown before an audience of critical experts: 
the producer, director, author, composer, lyricist, dance director, cos- 
tume designer and leading actors. The designer performed with 
trembling hands. He shifted the little model from scene to scene through 
the play. It worked! Everybody was satisfied! 

To accentuate the contrast between reality and the dream world, 
the use of new materials and new forms for the dream sequences was 
important. There was a hunt all over the city for something that 
looked like glass to give the strange transparency associated with 
dreams. Finally a new plastic was found, but weeks passed before it 
was approved. It had to be fireproof and it had to react favorably to 
light. It was tried out under spotlights for reflections. One sample after 
another was discarded. New materials were tried, new consistencies 
mixed, until finally a plastic was found that was fireproof, heat 
resisting, flexible, unbreakable and usable in different variations. 

The design of each piece in the dream sequences took pages and 
pages in the designer’s sketch book. Finally a general note was found 
for the entire dream. In order to tie the dreams to the heroine’s sphere 
of thought, elements of her real life were used. Ribbons, out of the 
world of fashion, go through all her dreams: the chairs, the automo- 
bile, the couches, all were designed to look like fantastically arranged 
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lace ribbons, shaped into the desired form. Every shape was worked 
out in a technical drawing. Blueprints were made of these pieces as well 
as of the rooms and the screens and the turntables. All the details were 
specified in special plans — sixty-eight of them for this show. 

The upholstery materials were then chosen. The designer had to 
select the fabric to cover certain large construction pieces, like the 
gold leather for the fairy-tale castle and the silver foil for the circus 


~ scene, as well as those materials that covered the chairs in the offices 


and the couches in the dream night club. 

When the construction started, everything had to be organized 
into a careful schedule and handed out to everybody concerned. A 
detailed property list was made out, containing everything in the pro- 
duction from the large pieces of furniture (many of them specially 
designed for size, style, mood, etc.) down to the signed picture of 
Freud which hung in the doctor’s outer office. Even the pictures must 
be in keeping with the spirit of the characters in the play. Special 
properties were designed and made: glass flowers, glass lyres, glass 
palettes. 

Finally the machinery of assembling the work rolled along. The 
designer and his assistants ran in and out of painting studios, con- 
struction studios, plastic shops, property shops, book shops and 
furniture factories, supplying everyone with plans and keeping the 
wheels greased. 

The sign that the production was nearing completion came when 
the time of departure was discussed. Even then one could still have 
observed the designer and the property man chasing through de- 
partment stores selecting desk sets, ashtrays, books, and so forth. 

Finally the scenery, crew and designer left for Boston. When the 
designer entered the theatre to watch the stagehands set up the 
scenery, he had a strange sensation. Suddenly he felt diminished to 
thumb-nail size, and imagined that he was standing in his own model. 
The pieces that once looked small and fragile in his hands were 
towering walls. The wild mass of low-hanging light pipes on which 
electricians fastened the spots, of free standing windows and of velour 
hangings without apparent purpose finally took shape. The platforms 
and turntables were laid with linoleum. The lights were hung. The 
sets were up; the property men placed the furniture, hung the pictures, 
put the vases in their places. The wooden walls came to life. The di- 
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rector arrived, and the complicated mechanism was synchronized. 
The stagehands were the heroes of the hour. On one single cue the 
following moves had to be made: two big portals slid to each side, a 
border raised, two large turntables turned in one direction, two small 
turntables turned in another, the bookcase of the doctor’s office split 
in the centre and slid apart, and a curtain border moved to a higher 
trim. They managed it all. 

The opening night arrived. Everybody backstage was tense, wait- 
ing for the cues to come, the machinery to work. The designer had 
his fingers crossed. A cycle of this new little life was closing. 

For the moment he felt the let-down that comes in the theatre at 
the end of a piece of work. He hated to think how little permanent 
value lay in all the energies and effort he had used. Then, suddenly, 
he heard the actors on the stage. He heard the audience applaud. He 
saw the stagehands turn the tables to another scene. He realized what 
happiness lay in the hearts of all these people, and knew that this was 
the purpose for which he had worked. 
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BARRETT H. CLARK 


(The following letters are selected from a forthcoming book of five 
intimate biographies which Barret Clark is preparing for the 
press. — Editor’s Note.) 

FEW days after Sidney Howard’s death in the summer of 1939, I 
A came home at midnight after taking part in a memorial radio 
broadcast. I went to my files, got out the Sidney Howard folder, and 
read over a hundred pages of letters and notes, some of them written in 
that nervous, strong and often nearly illegible handwriting of his; 
some on yellow copy paper which he had hurriedly typed himself; 
several on telegraph blanks, hotel stationery, backs of envelopes; a 
few that had been dictated, neatly typed and dated. Here in one bun- 
dle were nearly all of his communications to me from the day before 
we first met in 1919 until a few days before his death. 

Out of these letters, leaving them just as they are and with as few 
comments as are necessary to clarify the contents, I have tried to ar- 
range a small fragmentary biography, to be published shortly, that 
would indicate something of what Sidney Howard was and how he 
worked. Here are just a few of the letters, those that concern his plays 
especially, beginning with one about They Knew What They Wanted, 
for which he received the Pulitzer Prize in 1925: 

“Thanks for your note and the grand notice you gave the play. As 
to cutting Joe, there you raise the most interesting point that has been 
raised yet. I did cut him a good deal because he tended to overbalance 
the others . . . which was not good because the play is really about 
Tony and Amy. I daresay you agree to that, and I don’t think that I 
cut anything of value. I am inclined to think that the trouble may be 
in his being foo actual. I knew the man and reported him over-faith- 
fully and there were moments when I stuck so close to him that, odd 
as it may seem, he ceased to be theatric and became improbable. After 
all, the play is a little (and unimportant) treatise on the obsessions 
which make the world go round. The woman’s obsession for security 
— the man’s, for a dynasty on the one hand (Tony), and for rebellion 
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on the other (Joe’s). It is always dangerous to stick too closely to an 
original and I may have got Joe into the trouble you find by just that 
process. . . . For myself, I like best in the play my mediaeval moral- 
ity at the opening of the third act, where capital, rebellion and the 
facts of the case, pragmatic church, are all worsted by the woman’s 
knowledge of the day of the week. I’m boring you with all this because 
your review is the very best thing the play has had, the most searching 
and the most understanding. When Bob Benchley covered both Desire 
under the Elms and They Knew What They Wanted as French triangles 
I was outraged for both O’Neill and myself. I’m delighted too, at your 
review of Desire. There’s a fine play! There’s rather a showing, these 
days, for American plays, isn’t there? There may not be any great ones 
— though Stallings and Anderson are pretty near — but there are 
four of them — doing big business and earning at least serious respect 
—and that’s mot bad. Isn’t Pauline Lord a great actress? Really a 
great actress? She’s had an awful effect on me. Every word I write 
seems absolutely flat. I hear her say “‘let go of my skirt”, and I’m 
gone, absolutely gone for the day. I can’t get her out of my mind.’ 


Half Gods, for which Sidney hoped so much, was written after his 
separation from his first wife Clare Eames. It was produced by Arthur 
Hopkins in 1929, but did not achieve the success of They Knew What 
They Wanted. The next letter was written from his sister’s home in 
Berkeley, California, and dated June, 1929: 

“Two letters of yours sit here unanswered and have been sitting 
these past I don’t know how many days that I have been writing so 
hard. One of these asks if you can do something about foreign rights 
on They Knew What They Wanted. Of course you can if you care to 
lose money on the postage. Why don’t you buy the amateur rights to 
the piece? It does very well by amateurs. In Santa Barbara they got 
the local fish man to play it and he was a triumph. In Dallas the other 
day it won a prize. The other letter is harder to answer. I shall pause, 
now, light my pipe and read it again. I have read it again. Since I 
wrote you I have spent a blissful month on a play called Half Gods, in 
which I am trying to get down some of American womanhood’s revolt 
against marriage, kidded of course, but still pretty much as I see it. I 
don’t know that it is going to be much of a play. I never have had that 
feeling of writing a masterpiece. The excitement lasts while I am work- 
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ing and wears off into nothing, not even depression. But I do know 
that I have had a swell time of it and that I am beginning to be able to 
work again after what seems to me an interminable time. I don’t be- 
lieve that I shall give up writing for the theatre until the theatre gives 
me up. That is to say: I have got through with melodrama, with re- 
porting and even with the strong story play. I think I am interested, 
now, in trying to dramatize what these people of ours are thinking 
about, not in a critical sense, but as it is, heightened by some kind of 
intensification that comes automatically with dramatic condensing. I 
am eager to go ahead with four plays and eager to get on to a novel. I 
dread my impending return to Hollywood. I dread it so that I have a 
strong feeling that I shall, somehow, try to back out if I possibly can. I 
see my daughter, though, as a more important job than any number of 
plays that J can write. . . . I have got Ha/f Gods a little better than 
half-done and the worst scenes, except the final one, are licked. About 
August first I shall ship it off to you to read and stamp upon or like or 
whatever. I can’t get off my track even if I had some exalted vision of 
my talents and wanted to do so, because I am and shall always be an 
earthbound pragmatic stoic without any aptitude for the empyrean. I 
have had a bad time for two years. If I can still write for the theatre 
without Clare’s invaluable . . . guidance, I shall certainly go on... .’ 


In answer to a request of mine for some personal memoranda to 
use in a little book I was working on, Sidney wrote his own revealing 
autobiography in ‘a long wallop of a letter — a fine picture of one who 
knows not what he wants nor where he is. However, things will come 
straight, they always do.’ This letter also dates from spring, 1929: 

‘Letters like yours are terribly hard to answer. The general dope 
and facts and dates are all in Who’s Who, I expect, so we can omit 
them. I don’t know what urged me to write. I grew up in a mess of 
books. My father was a self-educated man. There is a story, I think 
true, that he began his education working in a second-hand book shop 
after the hours he spent working on the wharves of the “ Philadelphia 
and Reading”’ in Philadelphia. He was twelve then. He was what is 
called a “great reader’’. I inherited two of his three enthusiasms. I 
inherited books and gardening. His third and greatest enthusiasm, 
science, skipped me except that I have a kind of curiosity about people 
rather than rocks and plants. I began writing poetry pretty early in 
life. I think that I always fumbled around for some kind of artistic 
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expression. I liked music better than anything and always raged be- 
cause I wasn’t able to get ahead with it. I gave it up, like a fool. I 
could have great fun, now, if I were able to play a piano even badly. I 
grew up in California. I was next to the youngest of six of which one 
sister was the oldest. I went to public schools and read books and 
camped in the high Sierras and rode horses and went to British 
Columbia and Mexico. I was taken to Italy when I was seventeen. I 
was sickly a good deal as a kid and never did well at sports. That’s 
always given me a complex. 

‘My father discouraged my wanting to write. I know that he would 
have liked having a writer son more than anything, but his standards 
were high. He would think very little of my talents, I may tell you. 
And he would be quite right about them. Once he gave me an edition 
of Ibsen which I very much wanted and added that I was to wash the 
taste out with a very good draught of Huxley. Young Raimund von 
Hofmannsthal has just blown in and out to say good-by, as he starts 
from here for Vienna via Java and points east and thinks that if he 
could get a great novel written on the way, his father [the poet-play- 
wright Hugo von Hofmannsthal] might be kinder to him. He is hurry- 
ing home to be there for his twenty-third birthday. He takes me back 
rather. We hadn’t much of any money in our family but a sound exam- 
ple of hard work. Oh, and a great deal of music. Both my father and 
mother were pretty fair musicians. My mother had long earned her 
living as a professional, an organist and a piano teacher. Quite success- 
fully. My father was a Handel hound. We had to learn Handel choruses 
as kids and keep time. On both sides we were pioneer stock. My 
mother’s family came across the continent before ’49. My father 
opened the first steamship line to Alaska. My grandfather opened 
Oregon and Washington by putting the first boats on the Columbia 
River. 

‘I can’t remember very well how I first got interested in the theatre. 
I just was, somehow, for no very good reason. Oh, yes, I had a toy 
theatre, but then I had a toy everything else. I wrote plays in college 
when I went to California and was rather talked into going to the 47 
Workshop course. I didn’t like that, in which I was wrong and I have 
since eaten my words against it. I came very much under the in- 
fluence of Sam Hume and his first new stagecraft show. But I chucked 
any idea of the theatre to go over to drive an ambulance in France. 
Later, much later, when I was working, after the war, for Life and 
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Collier’s Weekly and doing labor investigating in the period when I 
first knew you well I translated D’Annunzio’s Fedra for Nazimova; 
and Hume again. That got me interested again and The Rivet* came 
along. In time Vildrac’s [§.S.] Tenacity started me into an alley where 
I could function somehow for the theatre, and there I’ve been since. 
Always about to tumble out into a world I like better than the theatre 
and always picked up and put back. Clare held me hard to the theatre, 
of course. 

‘I’m in for this, here [in Hollywood], for the present excepting some 
time this summer when I shall write some plays, but my heart seems 
to have gone out of that kind of writing and hasn’t yet got fixed in any 
other kind. I am marking time for the moment, not liking it but being 
well paid and so not complaining. I always need someone with a club, 
and at the moment there isn’t anyone. I never acted and never wanted 
to. I am torn between the West where I belong biologically, if you 
know what I mean, and the East where I am not bored as I am in the 
West. I miss orchestras in the West, and people, and being near Eu- 
rope. I’ve always been lonely and rather unpopular. Das, aber, macht 
nichts aus. I have the hell of a conscience but don’t do well at abstrac- 
tions. Not at all well. In the philosophic sense, I mean. I have a vague 
plan, now, which includes saving money here . . . and working for 
some time on a novel or two. I should think that I might presumably 
drop out of the theatre altogether, simply because there isn’t anything 
much to hold me to it and there is so much about it that I find in- 
tensely uncongenial. That, I guess, comes from shyness. There are so 
many close personal contacts in the theatre. I don’t function well with 
so many. I’ve liked one thing out here. I’ve been so much left alone, 
which I like awfully. I am going from here to the world’s most beauti- 
ful garden (my sister’s) where my young daughter is now waiting for 
me. There I shall finish my Yellow Fever play and a comedy about 
marriage and a tragedy about the conflict between the artist and the 
amateur. You'll read and see them both in due time. I discussed all 
that with you a year ago but it’s been two years that I haven’t been 
able to write, because I couldn’t get adjusted to the break in my life 
and peace of mind. I’m ok now. Is this hooey of any value at all?’ 


Alien Corn and Yellow Fack, two of the plays mentioned above, 


*A play Sidney and I wrote together in 1919-’20, based on Cabell’s novel, The Rivet in 
Grandfather's Neck. It was sold but never produced professionally. 
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were under way, and Hollywood became a disturbing element in a 
creative life, though its rewards were needed. The next letter was from 
Santa Barbara, February 18, 1931: 

‘The news of me is brief and to the point; I am hard at work on 
Alien Corn and though it is still in a very crude state, believe hard in it 
and think that we shall have something to think about very shortly. 
Though I am not going to send it to the Guild until it seems really in 
shape. I hope they like it and want to do it. Who gets the Pulitzer 
Prize, Lynn [Riggs] or Phil [Barry]? . . . I thought of you yesterday 
in Hollywood when I heard King Vidor say he plans to produce Street 
Scene as a picture. With Rice to cooperate Vidor might even make a 
good thing of it. I seem to have to do one more picture this spring, but 
shall not start it until 4/ien Corn is finished, and possibly not until 
Yellow Fack is finished likewise. I have been offered plenty of work but 
none of it interests me in spite of the dough. I have good plans and 
really feel that I have never worked better. In fact, life looks awfully 
well at the moment.’ 


Sidney’s account of a play he wanted to write about the Peace 
Conference at Versailles gives almost as clearly as the play itself could 
have done his feeling for American life and its problems — its ideals 
matched against its politics. He had always been a Woodrow Wilson 
worshipper, and wanted to ‘pin down’ Wilson on paper (Santa 
Barbara, March, 1931): 

‘Last fall in Vienna I decided to write a play about the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles. My scheme, which is an ironic tragedy, excites 
me more deeply than any idea for writing that has ever crossed my 
mind. . . . | am preparing for it with my head in a shelf of books 
some hours daily. I have discussed it with no one and I ask you to keep 
it to yourself. Last December I read in the Times about a play on Wil- 
son by Emil Ludwig. It sounded in its résumé like propaganda for the 
League of Nations. As such it caused me little if any uneasiness and I 
am so keen on my own scheme that I believe I should go ahead in the 
teeth of Shakespeare.’ 

[A few days later.] 

‘Thank you for your letter about the Ludwig play. . . . Since I 
have already said so much, I may as well submit a night letter more 
about my scheme. I aim at the ironic tragedy of the defeat of the 
Wilson idea that a great nation in the heyday of its power might 
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dedicate itself to the service rather than to the conquest of humanity. 
This, I believe, was what caught the world’s attention when the war 
ended and made Wilson the figure he was at that time. This certainly 
was what Wilson believed the American people to be capable of and 
this, just as certainly, was what, for various reasons, the American 
people fell down on. Is such idealism beyond the spiritual strength of 
any people, one asks, and the answer is probably yes. Not, however, 
that idealism per se is beyond a people, but that anything abstracted is 
beyond. The idea that we think with our memories and speak in 
phrases but act as usual according to the scattered patterns of our in- 
dividual lives and the example of men with the force to lead us in ways 
which we can follow without thinking at all. I grow diffuse. Excuse, 
please. I think I know what I mean. 

‘I want to tell the story of Wilson’s stand for open covenants openly 
arrived at because that stand seems to contain all the others and to be 
the most promising of dramatic material. There is, for point to the 
play and immediacy to the American public, an ironic analogy to be 
drawn between the secret connivings of the old European diplomacy 
and the secret connivings of the old American politics. Wilson set out 
to defeat the one and was destroyed by the other. By his unwillingness 
to meet the other, his determination, once he had taken his most lofty 
position, to defy it. I want, for example, to begin with that most mov- 
ing interview which actually took place between Wilson and Frank 
Cobb of the World on the eve of Wilson’s message to Congress in which 
he asked for the declaration of war as nobly as man ever asked for 
anything and in what seems the most striking of all the expressions of 
his ideal for America’s service. The European diplomats and the 
American politicians furnish the body of the play with a gold mine of 
dramatic obstacles to place in the path of the central figure. I want to 
end at Boise Penrose’s bedside when the telephone brought from Chi- 
cago the cheers which greeted Harding’s nomination and the restora- 
tion of the old order in politics on this side of the Atlantic. Thus, the 
American aspect of my play is quite as important as the European or 
international and Ludwig is not likely to tackle that or even to under- 
stand or be interested in it. . . . Wilson was not a hero. He was a 
great idea, an idea worthy of godhead (with which he clearly thought 
himself endowed) tacked on to the personality of a Gregers Werle, and 
Ibsen ought to be writing about him, not Ludwig or me. If my play 
Yellow Fack turns out to suit me, I shall do Wilson in that same ab- 
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stracted, pseudo-Chinese technic of acting and production about which 
I am so excited... . 

‘I ought to be able to get my play done by somebody. . . . I have 
to take time out this summer to write and shoot two pictures. 
Thus, the best I can do before I come back in September is Alien Corn 
and Yellow Fack both finished and pray God to somebody’s satisfac- 
tion. Alien Corn is drawing nicely to a close and should start on its way 
East very shortly. After that, I believe that I shall be finished with 
shooting for realism, at least for some time to come. I am further en- 
gaged in knocking out a synopsis for a heroic farce which opens with a 
young couple who murder their cook because they can get no other 
satisfaction against her and other members of the servant class and 
who eventually find themselves made a test case for civilization with 
the Deity as judge and Lenin as prosecuting attorney, the late Lenin. 
Only I’m tired of saying how full of ideas I am and, as I said above, 
not delivering. Last week I took four days out to drive to and about 
Death Valley and found it unimaginably magnificent and remote. 
There is this point to life in the West; you can take three days off, or 
four or five, or even one, and use them to go to some part which blows 
your head off and returns it to you dry-cleaned and improved. You 
can’t do that or get that effect from a week-end of rest in Atlantic 
City, even with the gin in the suitcase. Life is quite fine. I got back 
... toa party for Jennifer’s birthday and survived even that.’ 


One of the most successful of Broadway playwrights and Holly- 
wood script-writers, Sidney Howard was always an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the younger playwrights and of what was going on in the 
experimental theatres all over the country. There is no space here to 
print the letters in which he asks detailed questions about the ‘prom- 
ising’ youngsters of the twenties, nor to tell of his successful efforts 
to find jobs for many of them. The plan spoken of in the next letter 
was one of many variations on the theme I had conceived, attempts to 
persuade the professional managers and playwrights to give serious 
thought to the important work being done in the best of our little 
theatres, colleges and universities. It was a rather ingenious plan, I 
think, involving production of new plays by established writers at 
various focal points throughout the country, and the statements I 
brought together and published were by no means perfunctory puffs. 
O’Neill, Hopkins, Green, Riggs and Howard were my spiritual spon- 
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sors. The next letter was sent from New York, March, 1932: 

‘I read your piece with interest and admiration. Lynn [Riggs] came 
yesterday to talk at greater length about the plan and about what the 
Hedgerow people are doing for him. I naturally conclude that your 
tongue must be hanging out to hear what I think of it all. Need I say 
more than that I don’t see how the younger playwrights are possibly 
going to get anywhere without it? What you are offering Lynn and 
company is what the Provincetown outfit offered O’Neill with the 
addition of the personal note. . . . Your scheme, too, comes most 
happily in these days of Broadway bankruptcy. The youngsters are 
clearly going to have a harder and harder time, particularly those, 
like Lynn, who have a fresh way in dramatic story-telling. I clear my 
throat and proceed. Everything I see about me now seems passé in the 
most jaded sense, producers, criticism, audience. Thursday afternoon 
the Metropolitan gave Gétterdammerung the most lofty and thrilling 
performance I have ever seen of Wagner, and who, but Howard and 
the standees, gave a damn. Snobbish remark, that. Broadway actors 
are jaded. Any freshness that appears among them is promptly swal- 
lowed by Hollywood. To free the playwright of this atmosphere is cer- 
tainly to benefit the good health of playwriting. The country needs 
other lying-in wards than Broadway. The alleged native drama is 
going to become a great deal more native when it sees the light and 
takes its first steps in hardier neighborhoods and under a more selfless 
tradition. Lynn’s superb new play perfectly demonstrates the right- 
ness of your scheme. . . . Such men as Jasper Deeter [director of the 
Hedgerow Theatre] are the white hopes, and I am inclined to think 
that the best of them will offer the young writers something more 
than any of us had on either 36th (or was it 35th) or MacDougal 
Street. Let me know if I can write, say or do anything to further mat- 
ters. I am going West in a few days to make one more picture. One 
more? Well, another. I should be so glad to talk with Gilmor Brown.’ 


The last of the letters I am using here is a characteristic note dating 
from the early thirties: 

“Thank you for the Shakespeare, which we are looking forward to 
eagerly. The text does not matter so long as it is all uniform, because I 
am putting the plays to a low use, namely, that of dividing up the 
parts among the kids, who then give daily dramatic readings, an act a 
day, between their supper and bedtime. Love to the family.’ 
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The Theatre Moves 
‘Toward Music 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


n OnE of his first articles for THEATRE ARTS in 1924, Ashley Dukes 
boldly suggested that to write for the theatre is to write a libretto 
that can be made into an opera. Probably few people agreed with this 
when it was written, and perhaps even fewer would agree with it to- 
day. Yet it symbolized then, as it still does, a force that has been 
steadily enlarging the theatre for twenty-five years by bringing into it 
the drama that is music. The line that runs from the delightful lyric 
productions of the Neighborhood Playhouse in its early days, through 
The Green Pastures, Porgy and Bess and On Your Toes, to William 
Saroyan, the Guild production of Twelfth Night, and Lady in the Dark, 
is clear and firm. When Moss Hart points out that his dream drama 
currently packing audiences into the Alvin is a ‘musical play’, he is 
not revealing a new genre but carrying on to success a form of theatre 
that has been gradually taking shape over the years: a drama gener- 
ated by music and by the emotions which music can best express. 
Pal Foey which integrates plot, song and dance, Lady in the Dark 
which flies on the wings of music into the world of fantasy, Liberty 
Jones whose only moments of magic are music-released, are gifts of 
the present season which can hardly be said to be unexpected; they 
are carried on the shoulders of two decades of American theatre 
history in one of its most adventurous aspects. 

Even before the Neighborhood Playhouse in some clairvoyant way 
laid down the complete line, it was prefigured by the men who were 
forging the new creed. What led such theorists as Appia to formulate 
the basic principles of stage production was, as much as anything else, 
the ineptitude of the lyric theatre of their day. Among the early 
signs that new ideas were taking hold was the rapprochement of music 
and theatre through the agency of dance. In ballet there was Michel 
Fokine who, as early as 1904, insisted that the choreography of a 
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dance be dramatically convincing and musically sound at one and the 
same time. When the Ballet Russe took western Europe and then 
America by storm, it was not as ballet but as a new form of theatre. 
Ruth St. Denis — by herself and then with Ted Shawn — was work- 
ing toward the same end, with dance serving largely as a catalyst 
to set in reaction musical experiences and theatre impulses. Isadora 
Duncan used movement primarily to correlate the theatre of her own 
inner life with the music of the romantics; and it is worth remembering 
that Dalcroze eurythmics, originally devised as a method of musical 
education, was caught up by such expert theatre men as Jacques Co- 
peau as a means of making theatrically visible the emotions generated 
by music. 

None of these headline adventures, however, was to prove so effec- 
tive in directing the serious theatre in New York towards music as the 
modest but forward-looking work of the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
Like the labor of most pioneers, it was not too richly rewarded by its 
theatre contemporaries, but today in many fields others are tilling the 
soil it made fertile. Symphonic ballet, orchestral drama, the musical 
play were developed during twenty fruitful years. Actors were 
trained in musical perception; the musically-minded were taught to 
act. The agent of this exchange was dance. Moliére and such plays as 
The Little Clay Cart, The Dybbuk and Pinwheel were impregnated with 
music. The Playhouse presented its own versions of Rossini’s La 
Boutique Fantasque, the dances from Prince Igor, A Burmese Pwe and 
Griffes’ White Peacock. Under its auspices, symphonic works by 
Strauss, Debussy, Rabaud, Enesco and Bloch, played by such organi- 
zations as the Cleveland Orchestra and orchestrated in movement 
by such dancers as Michio Ito, Benjamin Zemach, Martha Graham, 
Doris Humphrey, Ronny Johanssen and Charles Weidman, were 
transformed into spacious and inspiring dramas. And in its own Grand 
Street Follies, the first edition of which was produced in 1924, the 
Playhouse had become perhaps the first art theatre to recognize and 
exploit the tradition of sketch-and-song-and-dance which was almost 
the sole refuge of music-in-theatre on the existing commercial stage. 


The popular musical theatre of our forefathers — or elder brothers 
— had been surprisingly rich and diverse in its forms, but it was going 
through a period of reconstruction in which the immediate musical 
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losses were large and the ultimate gains. not yet apparent. By 1920 
the reign of comic opera and the romantic operetta was over. The 
Chocolate Soldier (1909), last comic opera to win any large success here, 
was almost snubbed in its 1921 revival, as was The Merry Widow of 
Franz Lehar. The operettas with which Lehar and his fellow German 
and Viennese composers had nourished the New York musical stage 
before the war had gone out of favor. The Victor Herbert of Serenade 
and Fortune Teller or even of Naughty Marietta (1910) and the Rudolf 
Friml of Katinka (1915) had won their last important triumphs in 
the continental vein. Composers who could orchestrate their own 
scores were reduced to joining the boys of Tin Pan Alley as utility com- 
posers for seemingly endless editions of the Follies and pastiche like 
Rose Marie (1924). Irving Berlin, whose gift of song was discovered 
during the war years, struggled against musical illiteracy and the rigid 
bars of the ragtime tune. Herbert’s most likely successors, Sigmund 
Romberg and Jerome Kern — the latter gifted with a talent for ex- 
tended melody that in a more musically cultured age would have 
earned him the freedoms and the challenge of opéra comique — were 
forced to devote their gifts to the jazz song and the torch singer. 

To blame the musical decay on Tin Pan Alley — whose ghost 
writers supplied coarse musical fabric for tunes picked out on the 
piano by finger — is too easy. Tin Pan Alley itself would never have 
arisen except in response to a demand as old as the tunes, now im- 
mortal, which Stephen Foster carpentered for the Christy minstrel 
shows of the 1840’s, a demand that music serve the lusty needs of an 
existing popular theatre. The result was a ‘made’ music which went its 
way in almost complete isolation from the decorous and musicianly 
tradition of the continental theatre. As long as popular theatre took 
the form of the minstrel show, the musical extravaganza, “jumbles of 
jollification’ and the stupendous ‘musical spectacles’ staged at the 
Hippodrome until after the war, this separation went unchallenged. 
But when the revue won its Broadway spurs during the war, that was 
something else — the vaudeville theatre gone top-hat, moving into 
the circles of the select and like Raffles stealing all its jewels. Once 
society got into formal dress for Florenz Ziegfeld, Earl Carroll and 
George White, musical theatre in the continental tradition was at 
an end. 

Musical comedy took over and, under pressure from vaudeville, 
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ragtime and jazz, the old operetta form (legitimate three-act plays 
set to music, with the plot kept intact and the characters but slightly 
modified to fit musical demands) broke into pieces. The plot became 
‘the book’, a mere pretext for stringing together the unit sketches 
and specialty acts of the variety theatre. The score became a potpourri 
of tunes minus connective tissue and true recitative. To the dramatic 
critic the book always seemed hopeless but the music great fun; to 
the music critic the score was terrible but the dramatic goings-on F 
excused everything. Both were right. Musically and dramatically, the 
musical comedy was a child; but, like a child, it sang the songs and 
dreamed the dreams of the street. Irene, Sally, Kid Boots (Eddie Can- 
tor), Little Nellie Kelly (George Cohan), Baméo (Al Jolson), the Zieg- 
feld Follies of 1922 and 1923, and the delightfully composed and 
forward-looking Music Box Revues of Irving Berlin may not be worth 
re-examination at this date, but they did make theatre of popular 
music and music of popular theatre. 

This major job was accomplished without serious critical atten- 
tion. About the only comment on the musicals in THEATRE ARTS for 
its first eight years was Gilbert Seldes’ remark, passed on from The 
Seven Lively Arts and not altogether just, that the revue had become 
‘almost as dull as the opera’. But criticism began to find something to 
take hold of when this indigenous musical theatre began to assimilate 
more worthy materials and remake its jerry-built forms. It was 
largely a matter of the tunesmith pulling himself up by his own boot- 
straps. The Tin Pan Alley hack faced theatre demands which he found 
himself musically unequipped to meet, and he simply had to steal 
right and left, or use his wits. He began with the ability to write the 
verse-and-chorus unit that comprised the popular song and the rudi- 
mentary music employed for the vaudeville turn. He went on to the 
reprise, the dramatic monologue, and accompanied dialogue and ac- 
tion. The production number sent him scurrying to Sullivan and the 
long-neglected operetta. In George Gershwin’s case, it encouraged 








him to investigate the latent possibilities of the jazz idiom, an effort : 
which eventually led to Rhapsody in Blue and the later symphonic 
works. 


Already in 1912, ballet (in the person of Mordkin and Lopokova) 
had crept into a Jolson show; Fokine had his hands in Mecca, the 
Morris Gest musical spectacle of 1920; Albertina Rasch and her chorus 
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When on October 10, 1935 the curtain of the Alvin rang down for the first 
time on the Theatre Guild production of Porgy and Bess, a landmark in the 
history of American musical theatre had been set. The energies essential 
to the creation of an ample lyric stage had been brought together r: an au- 
thentic folk story — by Du Bose Heyward — that had already proved itself 
as novel and play; the new stagecraft in Rouben Mamoulian’s direction; the 
resources of rhythmic movement and speech; the fervent singing and dra- 
matic gifts of an all-American — in this case all-Negro — cast; the expres- 
sive power of the symphony orchestra (reduced to theatre size) under 
Alexander Smallens’ baton; the librettist’s flair of Ira Gershwin; and — to 
bind these into one — America’s ‘first authentic talent in our musical the- 
atre’, George Gershwin who, schooled in Broadway’s mill, had thrown off its 
bonds without sacrificing its edge and go, and was scaling the higher reaches 
of musical art. The pattern laid down by Porgy and Bess may be more richly 
filled in the future, but it will not need to be enlarged. 
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Fred Fehl 


Among the new works prepared by the Ballet Theatre for its second New 
York season have been Antony Tudor’s Gala Performance (a soundly made 
and genuinely witty caricature in which Nana Gollner impersonates ‘La 
Déesse de la Danse’ from Milan) and Anton Dolin’s engaging Capricioso. 
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girls — half ballet, half precision — were on the horizon by the middle 
of the twenties. The Astaires in Gershwin’s Lady, Be Good (1924) and 
Arthur Schwartz’ The Band Wagon (1931), Ray Bolger in Rodgers’ 
On Your Toes (1936), with a generation of expert tappers and specialty 
dancers in their train, were asking for music that went far beyond the 
old vaudeville turns. The dance chorus itself, under skilful directors 
like John Murray Anderson, demanded scoring that was good for 
something more than the phonograph and the microphone. Paul 
Whiteman’s symphonic jazz band, put to good use in Little Fessie 
James (1923), led a Broadway that grew increasingly eager for orches- 
tral color and effect. 

Shuffle Along (1921) called attention to the potentialities of 
Negro dance and song; by the time of Jerome Kern’s Showboat (1927) 
the Negro spiritual and the blues song were firmly entrenched. Rio 
Rita (1927) headlined the rush towards the exciting musical materials 
lying south of the border which has not ceased to this day. Romberg’s 
The Student Prince (1924) and Friml’s The Vagabond King (1925) 
restored the male voice; better trained singers, seeking theatre experi- 
ence, took the popular ballad and began to add to it the rudiments of 
the aria. Writing for blues artists like Ethel Waters and Ethel Mer- 
man, the composer learned to stretch and theatricalize his melody 
until today, in the hands of a Cole Porter, it has become declamation 
or chant set to a rhythmically insistent and harmonically luscious 
base that is dramatically gloved to the song’s function in the show. 

With changes in music came changes in book. Beginning with the 
first (1919) edition of John Murray Anderson’s Greenwich Village 
Follies, and under the impact of Balieff’s Chauve Souris (first visit in 
1922), Charlot’s Revue (1924) and later Noel Coward, book and musi- 
cal continuity moved toward intelligence in idea and smartness in 
effect. Lyrics that sparkled and were actually literate became the 
insignia of such men as Kaufman, Ryskind and the two Harts, and 
were wedded by Gershwin, Rodgers and Porter to witty and shrewdly 
composed tunes. The introduction of political comment into the 
libretto of such shows as Of Thee I Sing and Pins and Needles helped 
further to raise the level of content, and the experimental use of such 
standard forms as the canon and fugue to increase the musical stature, 
of the score. 

Musically, then, this genre of popular theatre has come a long way. 
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But there are bounds within which it is still rather tightly held. 
Richard Rodgers may say, ‘I write scores and not isolated song 
numbers,’ but musical comedy and revue are still wedded to the sketch. 
I doubt if there is a single score which can stand up to the best of Vic- 
tor Herbert’s comic operas, much less challenge Sullivan or Offen- 
bach. Which is simply to say — using Paul Hindemith’s term — that 
the revue composer is still writing Gebrauchs music. He has clothed an 
existing theatre; he has not yet created a musical theatre of his own, 
as the composers of opera — tragic and ‘comique’ — have done. 

Yet it cannot be doubted that the impulse towards opera — or 
toward its musical and dramatic essence — does exist. Whether its 
outlet is to be that old hope, ‘the American opera’, or some new form 
growing out of the use of music in connection with the straight play or 
the poetic drama is the question upon which the experience of the 
past twenty-five years throws considerable light. Certainly the Ameri- 
can composer has had little success with traditional opera, even when 
the score has been as musically informed as that of Deems Taylor’s 
The King’s Henchman or when American subject-matter has been 
employed as in Howard Hanson’s Merry Mount. Irving Kolodin has 
called Porgy and Bess Gershwin’s Rienzi, a judgment that makes the 
untimely passing of America’s ‘first authentic talent in our musical 
theatre’ all the more tragic. And yet neither Porgy and Bess, signifi- 
cant as it was, nor Virgil Thomson’s Four Saints in Three Acts — 
with Gertrude Stein’s impish libretto, the lovely rhythms of Frederick 
Ashton’s choreography and the actor-dancer-singers of an all-Negro 
cast — are operas in any sense that the Metropolitan would willingly 
recognize. 

This is not to say that the Met knows what opera as genuine 
theatre is, or what American opera ought to be. With the exception of 
an occasional production, setting or individual performance, our chief 
musical theatre has remained austerely untouched by the ideas of the 
new theatre movement and even unaware that opera staging in Europe 
has progressed beyond the practices that caused the eighteen-year-old 
Appia to flee a performance of Faust as if it were the plague. In opera 
we are going no place fast. A recent contest to unearth a new American 
opera brought in thirty-nine entries, but no award was made for the 
simple reason that none of the works submitted showed, in the opinion 
of the judges, a grasp of the theatrical necessities of the lyric stage. 
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Since these necessities can not be learned by attending repertory 
opera, where is the composer to turn? The answer is clear — to the 
legitimate stage where opera found them in the first place — an 
answer which ties in with an old and neglected American tradition 
handed down by the stock companies of the last century. Melodrama 
in those days had its descriptive music, its pantomimes with musical 
effects, its rudimentary motifs for entrances and exits, and its com- 
poser’s name billed along with that of the playwright. The music cue- 
sheets of many forgotten American plays are as complex as today’s 
lighting charts. Without knowing it, the theatre of the last twenty 
years has been busy recovering and developing this tradition. 

The record is surprisingly rich. In production, O’Neill’s The Em- 
peror ‘ones was not so much a play as a percussion ‘opera’, more ef- 
fective in its original form than when scored as an opera by Louis 
Gruenberg. The musically motivated plot of Beggar on Horseback 
was supported with the incidental music of Deems Taylor. John 
Howard Lawson’s Processional called itself with some justice ‘a 
jazz symphony of American life’. In Burlesque and Paris Bound the 
big scenes were built with music; Street Scene used phonographs and 
amplifiers to augment the background of the play. All these, however, 
were but intimations of things to come in the thirties. Lynn Riggs’ 
Green Grow the Lilacs, with its cowboy tunes and country dances, 
hovered ‘on the edge of song when it did not actually break into it’. 
The Green Pastures, conveying an effect of lyric drama throughout, 
initiated a series of Negro folk dramas, permeated with music, which 
included Hall Johnson’s Run, Little Chillun!, Paul Green’s ‘symphony 
play’, Roll, Sweet Chariot — according to Edith J. R. Isaacs, ‘the 
first eminently successful and beautiful use of song and chant as an 
essential part of a dramatic play’s action’ — and the Gershwin and 
Virgil Thomson works. Add to these latter Aaron Copland’s The Sec- 
ond Hurricane (beautifully directed by Lehman Engel, as so many 
musical dramas of the last few years have been), the Group Theatre 
production of Paul Green’s and Kurt Weill’s Yohnny Fohnson, and 
Marc Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock and No for an Answer — and 
something in the nature of genuine American opera seems on the way. 

The theatre has also had Deems Taylor’s music for Lucrece, an 
Edmond Rickett score and the Humphrey-Weidman dancers in the 
Guild production of School for Husbands, Kurt Weill’s talents in Max- 
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well Anderson’s Knickerbocker Holiday, Lehman Engel’s music for 
Heavenly Express and Hanns Eisler’s for Night Music. Something of 
the spirit of music theatre lay at the bottom of the Mercury Fulius 
Caesar for which Marc Blitzstein supplied the incidental score. The 
Margaret Webster stagings of Richard II, the uncut Hamlet and this 
year’s Twelfth Night (with a sensitively theatrical score by Paul 
Bowles) have demonstrated anew how much music has to bring to 
Shakespearean production. And with William Saroyan, the American 
theatre has acquired a playwright whose imagination instinctively 
reaches out toward music. As Rosamond Gilder has said, ‘music 
haunts Saroyan’s plays not only in their form but also in fact. It 
weaves in and out of the very structure of the plot, supplementing and 
enlarging its meaning and enriching its fabric.’ 

The old man’s golden horn in My Heart's in the Highlands, the har- 
monica, honky-tonk piano, music-box and juke machine in Time of 
Your Life (not to mention the hoofer’s tap), the obsessive tune in 
Love’s Old Sweet Song may therefore be taken as symbols of ground 
won and the future ahead; as Lady in the Dark — Europe and America’s 
music beautifully welded in Kurt Weill’s score—is an earnest of what 
that future is to be. The Neighborhood Playhouse learned how 
to put music into the theatre by concentrating at the point where the 
two most naturally meet. The songwriter discovered that his tunes 
contained a rich theatre all their own. The serious composer found that 
he could do ‘clear, less self-conscious and more richly creative work’ 
for the theatre and the theatrical dance than for the concert hall. The 
theatre in turn has become ready at long last to acknowledge that 
music must take part if America’s drama is to be commensurate in 
imaginative wealth with its life. We have reached the point where the 
only legitimate excuse for not bringing music more frequently into the 
playhouse is its inordinate cost — at which point one can only turn 
the dial for the latest word from theatre’s battlefronts. 
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Hollywood Build-Up 
LYNN FARNOL 


I’ THE gradually rising maturity of Hollywood, with adult minds 
assuming more and more of the artistic and industrial responsibili- 
ties of picture making, there is a new realization of what publicity is. 
And what it is not. 

From the gold rush days down to recent times, there was the naive 
belief that a powerful publicity campaign could make a star out of any 
Cinderella overnight. There was an equally devout faith that ‘a socko 
campaign’ would turn any flop picture into a hit, and that no matter 
how fine a picture was, it would die without an aggressive publicity 
and exploitation effort. If a picture lacked humor the right kind of 
advertising would compensate for that deficiency. If a picture lacked 
sex or romance, publicity would quickly make up for that shortcoming. 

All of which, of course, is abject nonsense in the new and sober 
realization of Hollywood. On those rare occasions where something 
vaguely like an ‘overnight star’ appears, it is pretty certain to be per- 
formance on the screen that does the job. 

Howard Dietz, M.G.M.’s astute publicity and advertising chief, 
estimates that the most a publicity campaign can do for a picture is an 
improvement of fifteen per cent in its receipts. That’s a lot, of course. 
But I believe he qualifies this to refer in particular to pictures like 
Pygmalion, Wuthering Heights or The Great McGinty — pictures 
without outstanding stars or great reputations — that have to be 
given importance, appeal and possibly a reputation in the trade. For 
the others, the variable, the dependence on a campaign, may be as 
little as five per cent, according to many sages. This, it should be noted, 
is not the difference between a good campaign and a bad one, but be- 
tween a campaign and no campaign. 

The legend of the star who was made by publicity is one that de- 
serves examination. I don’t think that star exists, and I don’t think 
that he ever existed in any important degree. 

I believe that two things make a star: first, performance on the 
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screen, not only performance as an artist in the interpretation of a 
role, but also in the manner in which a personality is projected; and 
second, public interest, sometimes stimulated by publicity. 

Hedy Lamarr was an orphan around the M.G.M. studio for a long 
time. A mighty pretty orphan, but still an orphan. Along came 
Algiers, not a very good picture, and certainly not a successful one. 
Miss Lamarr was not the star, but merely featured as a supporting 
player in a cast headed by Charles Boyer. If the picture was not out- 
standing, Miss Lamarr certainly had a part for which nature meant 
her. She went to town with it, and there was an increasing demand for 
Hedy Lamarr art and publicity. The picture was playing out its in- 
different course, but all the time the tide of public interest in Miss 
Lamarr, now its star, rose and rose. The cities in which the picture 
played its later engagements were infinitely more successful than the 
earlier ones, in which Miss Lamarr was still relatively unknown. 

Public interest took hold of Miss Lamarr and made her a star. 
Shrewdly conceived publicity sustained that effort and M.G.M. show- 
manship capitalized on it. But public interest led the publicity. Pub- 
licity did not lead the public interest. 

An even better example is Gone with the Wind. There is a belief that 
it had a wonderful publicity campaign, and it did have the most 
wonderful publicity campaign in history. Yet from the moment 
David O. Selznick bought the Margaret Mitchell story almost to the 
day he turned the picture over to the distributors, he sent out not one 
single publicity story except the barest routine announcements of 
casting and so on; and no photographs of any kind were released. 

If this was a publicity campaign (and it was) it was a publicity 
campaign that used no photographs and made no use of the mimeo- 
graph machine. But that did not stop a raging war and a constantly 
rising tide of public interest in the casting. Trial balloons were sent 
out: straw men were set up, just to be knocked down. Norma Shearer 
was selected as Scarlett, and everyone ran for cover. The fans made it 
a national issue. Mr. Selznick wisely manipulated that interest, build- 
ing it up and up, never letting it waver for a minute. But the interest 
was already there. 

The reverse was true of Anthony Adverse. As a book, it was widely 
read, not as widely as Gone with the Wind, but it was certainly the most 
important novel of its season. Early in preparation for the film’s ap- 
pearance Warner Brothers worked contests and instigated contro- 
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versies in the fan magazines. The boys and girls who buy tickets didn’t 
bother very much. Public interest in the casting of Anthony Adverse 
just couldn’t be coaxed over the hump. 

What can publicity do for a star — if it can not actually make 
one? It can and does answer the question of the man in the street, 
‘What kind of a guy is he?’ ‘What’s she like, really?’ 

Publicity enables a star to put his best foot forward. If he wants to 
be a wit, it makes him a wit, with examples of his humor. If she wishes 
to seem the homey type, she is photographed making an apple pie 
from her favorite recipe. If he wants to look a little more masculine 
and tougher than he actually is, he is photographed with a Great 
Dane, or a pipe, or a turtle-neck sweater. If it is a specially urgent 
need, all three are used. 

Anna Sten was an enormously talented young player in Russia 
when Samuel Goldwyn decided to make a star of her. She had been 
brilliant in the German production of The Brothers Karamazov. But 
her fame had never reached American audiences. Goldwyn planned a 
campaign for her that was marked by as much restraint and forbear- 
ance as Selznick’s handling of Vivien Leigh in Gone with the Wind. 

For two years, Goldwyn worked on the picture, Nana, that was to 
introduce her to the American people. During that time the country 
was flooded with propaganda that built up the mystery of her tem- 
perament and personality. No one interviewed her, as, years later, no 
one interviewed Vivien Leigh. The public was intrigued; they wanted 
more. Once they became actively concerned with the question, ‘Who 
is Anna Sten? What is she like? What’s she got that would cause Gold- 
wyn to spend two years and two million dollars getting the right pic- 
ture for her?’, the publicity became easy. 

The interest built and grew right up to the moment that Nana was 
introduced at the Radio City Music Hall. On a cold, blistering, snow- 
swept morning, crowds lined up all the way to Fifth Avenue. The 
reviews weren’t good and people were pretty disappointed. The pub- 
licity had become an almost insurmountable obstacle that Anna Sten 
had to hurdle. And she couldn’t. Not in Nana, anyway. 

The point of all this is that publicity did not make a star of Anna 
Sten. It failed, as it always will. Publicity put a light on Anna Sten 
and attracted a public interest in her. It is the same effort, only in 
greater degree, that is given many players in Hollywood. It took hold; 
the story of Anna Sten made good reading. And it built, right up to the 
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point where she had to do the same job that any new player on the 
screen has to do, only for Anna the job had been made a thousand 
times more difficult by publicity. 

If it had been only ten times as hard as it would have been to any 
other newcomer, or say only twice as hard, Anna might have made the 
grade. She didn’t. Instead Miss Sten went back and started all over 
again as a featured player, and now, on an easier road, is again on her 
way to real importance on the screen. 

An old story in Hollywood tells of the minor player who spent so 
much time and was so busy making those publicity stills, the swim- 
ming pool poses, the Thanksgiving Day pictures with turkeys (posed 
in July), the 4th of July poses with the firecrackers, (posed in Febru- 
ary), and so on, that she never had time to make a picture. 


The routine of the Hollywood build-up is unfortunately a little too 
routine. 

There is the problem of art. Girl art is always needed. Sometimes 
the girl’s name is used and sometimes it isn’t. Sometimes credit is 
given to the picture or the studio and sometimes it isn’t. The worker 
in the screen publicity vineyard has to check off art first. 

The art work goes to the photo syndicates and to the fan maga- 
zines. The list of illustrated magazines is becoming increasingly large, 
and how much of the field of the fan magazines is being usurped by 
the newcomers is anyone’s guess. 

Both the fan magazines and the illustrated weeklies are largely 
serviced by the candid camera freelance photographers who cover 
every Hollywood nightclub and every Hollywood ‘premeer’. 

Which brings into play a second step in launching a new player, 
and that is “being seen’. A Hollywood recruit has to attract attention, 
and the only way that can be done is to get her out into the limelight 
under important circumstances. The list of things to be done on a bet 
is as limited and as exhausted as the list of things to be done in Macy’s 
window, but a player may have to go through with them all. She may 
have to get engaged to one of the boys in her own studio stock com- 
pany or maybe her press agent can make a better deal. She will have 
to go through the fashion routine. Every kind of fad and fancy in 
fashion publicity can be pinned to her and done so advantageously. It 
works, simply because along with the business of supplying the always 
needed beautiful-girl art, there is the added story value of a style note. 
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United Artists 





Albert Basserman becomes Ludwig van Beethoven, of the beetle brows, the 
penetrating eyes, the strong chin, in New Wine, Gloria Pictures’ film about 
Franz Schubert. Reinhold Schunzel — who was with UFA films in pre-Hitler 
Germany — is director, and William Sekely producer. 
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SO ENDS OUR NIGHT 


A gay moment in the Loew-Lewin film So Ends Our Night, which tells the 
story of Europe’s refugees in well-balanced rhythms of gay and tragic 
scenes. The main line of the film follows the story of the young lovers - 
played by Margaret Sullavan and a brilliant newcomer, Glenn Ford — in 
counterpoint to the subordinate theme, the attempt of a political refugee - 
played by Fredric March — to return to his wife in Germany. Directed by 
John Cromwell and with a score by Louis Gruenberg, the picture is an 
honestly-told, moving document. 
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THE SEA WOLF 


John Garfield listens in on a tavern conversation in the motion picture of 
Jack London’s classic The Sea Wolf. With Edward G. Robinson as Wolf 
Larsen, half-crazed captain of the mystery ship ‘The Ghost’, and with Ida 
Lupino, Barry Fitzgerald, Alexander Knox and Howard da Silva in other 
important parts, this picture promises to satisfy all the love of blood and 
thunder that has made Jack London a perennial American favorite. Michael 


Curtiz directs The Sea Wolf. 
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Ingrid Bergman and Oscar Homolka in Rage in 
Heaven, the screen story made by Christopher I sher- 
wood and Robert Thoeren from James Hilton’s novel. 
As Miss Bergman’s husband, Robert Montgomery, 
who is becoming adept at flitting from nitwit comedy 
to the tragedy of insanity, plays once again, with 
terrifying veracity, the part of a paranoiac. The film 
is incisively directed by W. S. Van Dyke II, who § 
draws all possible horror from the situation. : 


Bette Davis moves from the part of a murderess 

The Letter into the role of self-sacrificing heroine 
to George Brent’s hero in The Great Lie. Her next 
picture is to be a comedy The Bride Came C. O. D., 
with James Cagney. And so Miss Davis continues 
to be independent of Hollywood’s type-casting rule. 
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All of these things, in greater concentration or less, done with good 
judgment and taste, or without, constitute the routine studio build-up 
for a stock player. The formula isn’t much different for young men 
than it is for girls. Every detail and every step is known and under- 
stood. Press agents do it without thinking; it is submitted to news- 
papers without salestalk and accepted without much argument. It’s 
the grind. Occasionally, a reference has to be made to a player’s talent. 
A test has been seen and a newcomer has been given a new contract, 
replacing the old one. A veteran is quoted as saying that she has more 
talent in her finger tips than etc., etc. This has to leak out and become 
known. Very frequently, these inspired leaks are genuine tips on who 
has talent as well as looks. But they don’t always go together. 

There are, however, occasional Hollywood publicity efforts that 
are out of the routine and the grind, that represent imagination and 
resourcefulness and, frequently, a definitely constructive viewpoint. 

Probably as good an example as any occurred a couple of years 
ago. A good many Hollywood players and executives had disputes 
with the government income tax people. The U.P. carried a story that 
hit the front pages everywhere, telling how Carole Lombard, out of an 
earning of some $300,000 a year, gave up all but a modest $25,000 a 
year. The real news wasn’t that she gave it all up; it was that she was 
glad to give it up, and that she was glad to be able to give it up. It was 
a sane viewpoint, disarming in its simplicity. It made friends for 
Miss Lombard and for the whole big-monied colony of Hollywood. 

Sometimes non-routine efforts resolve themselves into controver- 
sial interviews and stunts that do harm as well as good, and some- 
times they merely waste time. 

There was an enormous fuss made about bringing a group of dis- 
tinguished American painters to Hollywood to do a series of paintings 
based on the John Ford production of The Long Voyage Home. From 
the viewpoint of Reeves Lewenthal, head of the Associated American 
Artists, it was magnificently conceived to relate painters and painting 
to American life. He carried the thing through brilliantly, getting 
what has been called ‘a million dollars worth of publicity’ for his idea. 

But The Long Voyage Home started out as a picture with two 
handicaps. It was certain to be called ‘arty’. And it had in its cast a 
collection of men of the sea, rough, unshaven and unkempt. By no 
stretch of the imagination could they have any appeal to women. The 
series of paintings dramatized and threw into bold relief the two 
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handicaps the picture faced. It made The Long Voyage Home seem 
more ‘arty’ than ever, and it drove home the fact that the men of the 
sea were rough and tough and not like matinee idols. It got The Long 
Voyage Home into print, but not to its advantage. 

If publicity could create a star, the list of top players would not 
contain so large a percentage of men and women who were stars ten, 
fifteen or even twenty years ago. Every year, one or two new players 
emerge with names that mean something at the box-office, and each 
year one or two slip off into limbo. 

Perhaps it is a good thing that all the mechanics of publicity can’t 
work the Hollywood miracles that are expected of them; yet the art 
and the industry would be much healthier if there were a constant 
upsurge of youth, of youthful talent and ideas. It would be better if 
stars could be created a little more easily. 

Because of the fact that there are too few important stars and too, 
too few new stars, there is the extraordinary and unchanging de- 
pendence, year after year, on the front line, big money box-office stars. 
For example, from the viewpoint of direction, story and production, 
Foreign Correspondent and Boom Town were about matched. But Boom 
Town had three outstanding box-office stars, and it grossed, in rough 
figures, about $4,000,000 in this country, while Foreign Correspondent 
did only a little more than $1,000,000. 

It is a great responsibility that publicity has, that of highlighting 
the new players on their way up, of helping them to put their best foot 
forward, of protecting and defending established players in terms of 
public interest, and of answering the questions: ‘What kind of a guy 


is he?’ and ‘What’s she really like?’ 


Journey through Theatre 


IV. Germany 1919 


ASHLEY DUKES 


QO’ THE German disorders that followed the Armistice we saw 
nothing, for we were ourselves following the retreating army 
through the Rhineland at a disrespectful distance, and the arrival of 
our troops automatically preserved order in the occupied zone. But 
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within a few weeks came news from Berlin of the Spartacus movement, 
in which Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg tried to arm the work- 
ers and seize power for communism. The Mother Superior of the con- 
vent where we were billeted was much perturbed about the activities 
of Red Rosa — ‘one of those hot-blooded Polish females’ as the parish 
priest declared. Rosa must have been very prim compared with their 
vision of her. In that winter, while we skated round the nunnery moat 
or rode across the plains hunting hares, in the intervals of parades and 
educational lectures for the troops, Germany was plainly agonizing in 
mind as well as body. This was the background of literature and the 
theatre, and one might have expected that the drama of the streets 
would drive the drama altogether from the stage; but actually the will 
to expression was too strong to be stifled. New writers pressed forward 
to seize the stages which had functioned with German thoroughness 
during four years of war: the organization was all ready for them, and 
understanding audiences and critics were ready too. There was no 
spirit of defeated nationalism such as the Nazis have since pictured 
and invoked. The people wanted to hear what New Germany with its 
blacksmith head of the provisional government had to say, and Europe 
wanted to hear it too. Whatever political blunders had been or were to 
be made, the feeling of that time was one of stubborn hope. Nie Wieder 
Krieg, never again, was the watchword oftenest heard passing from 
mouth to mouth; and we who were still in soldiers’ uniforms echoed it 
as heartily as any German civilian in his threadbare suit. 

As a German-speaking officer I was bound to be assigned some sort 
of special duty, and there was even talk of the duty of accepting a reg- 
ular commission with field rank and years of service on the Rhine. 
Luckily at this moment a temporary post came along, and made the 
authorities forget about the matter. I was to be appointed comman- 
dant of Elsenborn Camp near Aix-la-Chapelle, a bleak place, 2000 feet 
up, which had been the concentration point for the original invasion of 
Belgium. The divisional general added that I could sleep in Luden- 
dorff’s bed, some disarmed German officers in charge of stores would 
join me at meals, the hotel up there was said to have a good cellar, and 
one could shoot small deer in the forests but I must take an armed 
bodyguard if I went out with the keepers. I thanked him and went into 
his staff office, where a bargain was made that this command should 
carry with it short leave at my own reasonable discretion, and a pass 
by rail or any other form of transport to Cologne. No motor vehicles 
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could be relied on to reach Elsenborn in winter, so I set out mounted 
for this elevated spot, accompanied by two junior officers and a de- 
tachment on limbered wagons. The camp was only two feet deep in 
snow when we arrived, but four feet deep soon afterwards, so that we 
were cut off for the best part of a week and then provisioned by pack 
mule. Otherwise the place was as described, Ludendorff’s bed was 
comfortable, one of the Germans played chess, and the host produced 
Marcobrunners and Jesuitengartens of great years and character. I 
mounted a guard which presented arms impeccably by day and was 
dismissed after dinner. The few deer I shot at made off indignant and 
unharmed. 

At the first melting of the snows (and there are several meltings in 
the Rhineland) I took my accumulated leave and made a playgoing 
visit of ten days to Aix-la~Chapelle and Cologne in our zone and 
Coblenz in that of the French. The city of Charlemagne was disap- 
pointing as a theatre town, and Coblenz had only an uninspired play- 
house; but the chief theatre in Cologne included in its repertory practi- 
cally every play of merit written in Germany since 1914. One of them 
certainly was Der Bettler by Reinhard Sorge, a dramatic poet who fell 
at Verdun. It was the first expressionist drama, and perhaps the best 
because it never left the plane of poetry. The subject was modern but 
yet timeless, just one of those German domestic dramas that in prose 
can be so boring: the verse irregular and strong, seldom lyrical, always 
dramatic. The staging showed an understanding of the expressionist 
mind: across the proscenium hung a fine gauze, that now familiar de- 
vice for preventing the diffusion of light on a subdivided scene. Sym- 
bolic arrangements of pieces of furniture and a stove, cafe seats on a 
raised terrace, a high window and the shrubs of a garden formed the 
subdivision. The lighting moved from one part of this scene to another, 
leaving all the unlighted part invisible. In 1919 this was most impres- 
sive, and it would be so today. A work of rare interest was being di- 
rected and played as it should be. 

And what, pray, is expressionism? the reader may reasonably ask, 
for it is some time since this word was current in the theatre. The an- 
swer is simpler than the dramatic critics, who signally failed to under- 
stand the movement, would have the public believe. Expressionism is, 
or should be, one form of the poetry of the stage — the writer’s form 
which seeks to give the essential rather than the detail of drama, and 
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so to help the actor to give the essential of-acting and the director and 
the scenic artist to give the essential in presentation. The aim of ex- 
pressionist drama is clearly allied to that of imagist verse and im- 
pressionist painting; but the name itself became specially attached to 
middle-European dramatic writing in the years between 1917 and, 
say, 1927. I should say that expressionism perished because few who 
practised it were poets themselves, and of the others too few under- 
stood how to contribute to the general poetry of theatre. When the 
dramatic history of our century comes to be written, this movement 
may appear much more important than it appears now, a few years 
after its decline and virtual abandonment by dramatists. These name- 
less characters of the expressionist imagination, the Mr. and Mrs. 
Zeros or other numerical figments, played their part in a fermentation 
of the creative mind which was the possible forerunner of a new dra- 
matic poetry. And in its wildest extravagances the actor and the di- 
rector found stuff to work upon. 

At first I felt a certain shyness in attending these evenings at the 
Cologne theatre, which was seldom patronized by foreign officers in 
uniform. The middle-class audience which promenaded in the inter- 
vals, slightly paler and more haggard than the Munich audience of 
old, stared at me as none but promenading Germans can ever stare. 
An official of the management approached and asked me deferentially 
whether I represented the Zensur of the British authorities, and when 
I replied that I was there for pleasure he begged a thousand official 
pardons. Editors and dramatic reviewers put me at my ease, and I met 
people not only in Cologne but in Bonn among the university staff. 
I returned to my camp on the frontier with experience of half a dozen 
new and vital plays, and a library of expressionist drama up to date. 
Signs of spring were appearing, and we became busy as an overnight 
halt for horses and mules brought by road from France to supply the 
Rhine Army. Hundreds of these were making their last journey, hav- 
ing been marked for civilian consumption. With them rode young 
officers, innocent of war, who ate and drank, slept and passed on. Be- 
ginning to feel like an innkeeper, I applied for early demobilization, 
and even for a consular post which I did not seriously want. Divisional 
headquarters, as I had hoped, was sufficiently impressed to recall me 
to battalion duty so that I should hand over to a possible successor. I 
returned by way of Cologne, where they were now playing Von 
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Morgens bis Mitternachts, by Georg Kaiser. The opportunity of seeing 
this play was welcome, for it seemed the most characteristic prose 
work the expressionists had produced, and so the best to translate for 
the English-speaking stage. 

At the nunnery, all was changed except the benevolence of the 
nuns. The Army of the war was visibly dissolving, and on the horse 
lines my old roan and his groom were the only survivors. They were to 
remain a few weeks longer, for it was typical of routine that I should 
now be given short leave to England. This included a day or two in 
Cologne each way (with more playgoing) and a protracted journey by 
the Boulogne express, which lived on the reputation that it had once 
been three days late. The spell of leave itself was very welcome: one 
of the contacts I renewed was with the Stage Society which had just 
given The Beaux’ Stratagem by Farquhar. The consular post came to 
nothing, but I was offered interesting work by the successors to 
Baedeker in the English publishing world. One of their projects was 
a handbook to the Western Front, Belgium and Northern France; and 
the queer association of history and art, architecture and war made 
an appeal to me. I must have been back in Germany in full spring, for 
the Rhine valley was all fruit blossom from Cologne to Coblenz, and 
Bonn was once more a university town with youth in its veins. Like 
schoolboys at the end of term (for that is what it means to be on the 
verge of demobilization) another major and I rode to the Rhine one 
morning early, stabled our horses and took ferry to the forbidden and 
neutral zone of the Siebengebirge, where we walked from wooded 
height to height in the deepest solitude I have ever known on moun- 
tains. Next morning early I was awakened by my orderly with my final 
Army orders, which were to proceed to the Crystal Palace by way of 
Rotterdam. 

In thirty-three years of life I had hitherto successfully avoided 
visiting the Crystal Palace, which is one of several English equivalents 
of Coney Island. Not even the great Saturday evening firework dis- 
plays of Messrs. Brock had drawn me there. But as a gateway to 
civilian freedom this glassy structure, originally set up in Hyde Park 
for Victoria’s Great Exhibition, glittered with a fantastic glamour. 
Just twenty years later I was to see its original cement foundations, 
close to Knightsbridge, laid bare by mechanical diggers and cranes 
filling sandbags with earth in readiness for the second German war. 
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But for the moment my dream was the Crystal Palace, and demobili- 
zation was my Bank Holiday. I saw it refulgent before me as we rode 
for the last time through the German forests on the way to the station: 
My groom was to take back the roan: it was hard to part from this 
animal who had been mine for three years and had once been wounded 
under me but retrieved from the Base. I celebrated the last night in 
Cologne by going to the opera house instead of a theatre, and after- 
wards went round to talk with the English players under Esme Percy 
who had by this time started a stage of their own in the city and were 
performing plays by Shaw and others. Next morning a mixed crowd of 
officers and men of all units, unknown to each other but united by the 
wish to be soldiers no longer, sailed down the Rhine towards Holland. 
We sang a great deal and drank very little, although the propensity of 
the English for drinking aboard river steamboats is well known. 
When Germany was left behind and the windmills came into sight on 
the flat river banks, we raised a cheer. 

Holland seems to me a country permanently unmemorable, how- 
ever often it is visited. This time we were not to be rewarded even by 
seeing galleries of great pictures, for the cities themselves were out of 
bounds. I recall dimly a railroad journey to the Hook, where the Har- 
wich boat was alongside; and much more vividly the North Sea pas- 
sage on a still moonlit night and the view of the Essex coast at dawn — 
strangely unlike the view of Kentish cliffs seen hitherto by soldiers on 
short leave. There cannot have been one of us aboard who did not feel 
the finality of this experience, the laying down of arms and taking up 
of a life that was either unknown or almost forgotten. The boys in 
their early twenties were entitled to feel happiest about it, for despite 
certain deficiencies of education they could start from the beginning: 
we in the thirties had no illusory belief that 1919 would be in the least 
like 1914. And so we berthed in Harwich, came to London in the early 
morning, and by noon were forming lines at tables in the Crystal Pal- 
ace to receive our papers. It was a pleasure, that evening, to get into 
civilian clothes. 

Now that it is closing, I see that this chapter is itself rather ex- 
pressionist, giving as it does the essential and not the detail of a half- 
year suspended, as it were, between war and peace. In retrospect also 
I see the Germany and her stage of this time, midway between Mu- 
nich as I had known it and Berlin and Salzburg as they were to be seen 
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a few years later. At a revolutionary time — for 1919 was so in every 
country more or less — the stage was making new and positive ges- 
tures of its own. I had the good fortune to see them in their full sig- 
nificance, because in Germany the theatre was a genuine reflection of 
a people’s dramatic will: it was not, as in post-war Soviet Russia or in 
the total state of today, an instrument of policy. It was still too early 
for some of the best dramatic writing that came out of this time of 
struggle, though Toller’s Die Wandlung and Fritz von Unruh’s Ein 
Geschlecht were already written, beside Sorge’s play which has been 
described. But the stage was not waiting only for dramatists: acting 
and especially direction were making gestures of their own. The style 
of the Burgtheater was now completely outmoded and a byword 
among the profession — very much as ‘ham’ acting is a byword today. 
The work of directors began to be described as sti/isiert or konstrukti- 
vist, and schépferische Leitung (creative direction) was something more 
than a new theatre fashion. It was odd to be returning to a country 
where such developments had scarcely been heard of, and it was mani- 
festly impossible in the mood of 1919 to enlist any but the most lim- 
ited English sympathy for a movement of German origin. 

The effect of it all was to give me a strong urge toward constructive 
theatre criticism — not dramatic criticism as the London reviewers 
understand it, narrating the plot of the play at length and adding a 
few words about the acting at the end, but illumination of the stage 
in its capacity as a bearer of works of art. Had the New 4ge still ex- 
isted in its old form I would have written for it weekly; but Orage had 
turned it into a Social Credit organ, and he himself emigrated first to 
France and then to America. The New Statesman gave me space for a 
few articles, and Desmond MacCarthy, as always, showed himself 
sympathetic to the new idea. In this first civilian summer I rose at six 
every morning and set about the task of furnishing new material for 
our stage: the first play was to be Georg Kaiser’s From Morn to Mid- 
night, and in my rosy imagination there were many to follow. Revisit- 
ing the hills of my native Somerset, and driving a gig with an unruly 
horse around its villages on a first properly-arranged honeymoon, | 
persevered with this project which was to be realized in due measure. 
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Battle scene 


The King of the White Elephant 


KATHARINE ANNE OMMANNEY 


2 geo among the dramatic activities of the world is the Thai film, The King of the 
White Elephant, written and produced with a cast of 4000 by Thailand’s brilliant 
: Minister of Finance, His Excellency Luang Pradist Manudharm. Several hundred leading 
citizens and fellow-diplomats, serving as technicians, actors and directors, spent all their 
leisure time for almost a year riding protesting elephants in teeming jungles or rehearsing 
and shooting scenes in broiling movie studios. 

In undertaking an original theatrical enterprise, Luang Pradist was following the tradi- 
tion of his country, whose rulers have always fostered the drama and have frequently 
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Renu Kitayakorn as the ‘King of the White Elephant’ 

written their plays and even acted in them. Luang Pradist was one of the two commanders 
f ‘the bloodless revolution’ of 1932, and has been a powerful leader of the present con- 

stitutional government. He wrote his scenario to show the selfishness of rulers who force 
war upon their people for their own purposes. It is indeed ironical that the premicre of his 
‘campaign for peace’ » as he calls it, will take place when his beloved Land of the Free 
Thai literally means ‘free’ — is involved in actual war with one nation while another lines 

up battleships in the nearby harbor. 

The plot is a simple one. The handsome young king of Ayudhya, the capital of Siam 
from I 349 to 1767, is urged by his counsellors to follow the royal custom of taking 365 wives; 
but he is not interested in taking even one and is much more excited about hunting a white 
elephant reputed to be wandering in the jungles of his northern kingdom. In the meantime, 
the unscrupulous King of Burma, under the advice of a powerful ally, decides to violate his 
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Pradab Rabilvongse as the bad King of Burma 





non-aggression pact with Siam. Hearing that the white elephant has been captured, he 
demands it as tribute, knowing he will be refused. He swoops down on the unprepared 
Ayudhya and a great war follows which is ended by the King of Siam, who declares the 
rulers of a country are responsible for its wars and should therefore do the fighting. He 
challenges the v illain to a duel on elephant-back, and is of course victorious. In true Eastern 
style, the love interest is practically nil, but the hero does ultimately marry the clever 
daughter of the prime minister, whose reward is to wed the other 364 ladies. 

The members of the cast play with a spontaneity rare in films. Renu Kitayakorn is a 
dashing hero, charming and athletic, and Pradab Rabilvongse a fascinating villain with a 
devastating smile. Phairin Nilsen, the winner of Bangkok’s first flower festival, introduces 
the feminine appeal as the lovely heroine, leading the ‘members of the royal ballet who play 
the prospective brides. The political advisers of both kingdoms are highly amusing. 





























Ballet of the Brides 


The interior scenes were shot in the well equipped Thailand Film Company’ s Studio. 
The palace scenes transformed the huge building into a seething mass of glittering brocades 
and headdresses surrounded by a kaleidoscope of color made by courtiers in their gorgeous 
costumes. The fact that His Excellency had access to the priceless treasures of the palaces 
and used the costumes, ballet and accessories formerly available to royalty only gives an 
authenticity unusual on the silver screen. In the background appeared the treasures from 
the royal palaces. A fabulous pair of elephant tusks, the largest in the world, were on each 
| side of the door mounted in solid gold. The action was controlled by an immense gong of 
| burnished gold embossed with black enamel and hung in another pair of huge tusks. The 
| golden thrones, the seven-tiered umbrella above them, the metal trees on either side, and 
| the platform of green, red, blue and silver mosaics are duplicates of the originals in the 

Assembly Hall. The battle and hunting scenes were shot at great risk in the jungles. 
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AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


To the Editor: 

A year ago I opened a little book 
and read with unbelieving eyes the 
record of the things the men and 
women of the American Theatre did 
in the war twenty years ago. 

I’m sure many of the people who 
did these things have forgotten them 
as completely as I had — and a new 
generation in the theatre has never 
even heard of them. 

The record tells that one April day 
in 1917 seven women met to talk about 
the possibilities of an organization for 
war relief work. 

These women were Louise Closser 
Hale— Dorothy Donnelly — Jose- 
phine Hull — Minnie Dupree — 
Bessie Tryee — Louise Drew and 
Rachel Crothers. 

They decided to call a mass meet- 
ing and two weeks later women of the 
theatrical profession packed the Hud- 
son Theatre to its doors — listened 
to an outline of work which was pre- 
sented to them — rose to their feet 
and pledged themselves to this work 
and two weeks later poured into the 
great workroom which had been 
equipped for them. 

Big names — humble names — stars 
—cleaning women — accountants — 
dressmakers — designers — chorus 
girls — stenographers — press women 
— playwrights — in they came — and 
hever stopped coming till they made 
‘The Stage Women’s War Relief’ one 
of the most useful and powerful war 
relief organizations of the world. 

ree years later another mass 
meeting was called — March 19, 1920. 
is time men of the theatre came too 


because of their splendid cooperation 
in this work and because without 
them many of the things could not 
have been done at all. 

This time the people of the theatre 
listened to an accounting of the money 
they had raised and what they had 
done with it — and these are some of 
the things they heard. 

“We made no plea to the general 
public. Our money was almost entirely 
earned by the theatrical profession. 

‘The output of the workroom was 
1,863,645 articles. 

“We took care of the families of 
all fighting men who made their living 
in any branch of the theatre.’ 

The record enumerates the many, 
many kinds of services which were 
given on a vast scale — some of these 
such as are the especial gift and prov- 
ince of the actor — for instance, the 
1430 shows which were sent to our 
men both before they went overseas 
and when they came back. 

And the report ends with these 
words and figures — ‘Whereas The 
Stage Women’s War Relief amassed 
for its own disbursement $241,602.72 
— for other War Reliefs and for our 
country we raised the sum of $6,996,- 
678.87.” 

And on the last page of this report 
I find I had spoken these words at the 
end of that last meeting — 

‘It would be wonderful to keep 
alive this great spirit of unity which 
has held the men and women of the 
theatre together with a palship — a 
fellowship and a pride in the common 
background of our profession — which 
we didn’t realize we possessed. The 
pity of it is the unreliability as to what 
we can pledge ourselves to do steadily 
for any definite period of time — be- 
cause of the conditions and demands 
of our work — but at least we know 
this: That if we are ever needed again 
in a call which must supersede every- 
thing else in the world, we are here 
and ready — and if it comes after we 
ourselves are gone we shall leave it in 
the annals of the theatre that the 
trained imagination of the theatre can 
be used for serving humanity in more 
ways than entertaining, and that 
when it is called it leaps unafraid into 
the saddle and rides fast and far and 
to the end.’ 


And twenty years later — twenty 
short years — this hideous thing has 
come again — war. The same enemy — 
stronger by far — has risen this time 
not to conquer a nation or two but the 
world. This time we must buckle on 
our armor not to save ourselves but 
civilization. 

And again the Theatre is trying to 
do its bit. 

It has picked up the threads of the 
work it thought it had laid down for 
all time — and is going on much in the 
old way. 

A year ago—as the war clouds 
grew blacker in Europe — again a few 
women met to see what the theatre 
could do — this time for civilian relief. 

These women were Josephine Hull 
— Minnie Dupree — Rachel Crothers 
of the originals—and Antoinette 
Perry — Gertrude Lawrence — Lucile 
Watson — Vera Allen — Theresa Hel- 
burn — Edith Atwater were the new 
ones. 

Again they decided to ask the the- 
atre to work and again the theatre re- 
sponded with generosity and un- 
bounded vitality —and again it is 
filling a big workroom — and again 
the first year’s output is amazing. 

At least a thousand pieces of warm 
well-made clothing go out every week. 

Again no drive for money has been 
made — but a lot of money has come 
in and promptly been sent out in 
ambulances — mobile canteens — hos- 
pital beds, etc. Again every branch of 
the theatre is represented. There is 
no glamour in this workroom but a 
great deal of glory — because of its 
steadfast marching growth — the re- 
sult of long hours of hard work. 

To quote Brooks Atkinson who said 
modestly and gallantly in The New 
York Times — 

‘A meeting of the Executive Board 
which this correspondent was per- 
mitted to attend got through more 
business without waste sound or lost 
motion than all the meetings of the 
Critics’ Circle since it was founded.’ 

The men’s division of the Theatre 
Wing — with Gilbert Miller as chair- 
man — assembled and delivered on 
February 21 a benefit such as has 
never been seen or heard of in bril- 
liance — and the big sum of money 
which this made was given to The 
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British War Relief Society in aid of 
Britain’s air-raid victims. 

The Theatre Wing is a wing or 
branch of The British War Relief 
Society —a relationship which is 
both successful and mutually valuable. 

It’s the united power of the theatre 
—not that of a few individuals — 
which can make its own organization 
a strong and useful one. 

And the more everyone in the thea- 
tre realizes this — the more we stand 
together through our own ‘Wing’ — 
the less we scatter and dissipate our 
strength through all sorts of outside 
demands — the greater the power of 
the theatre will be for this great work. 

There is something everyone of us 
can do — no matter how big or how 
little — it’s important. 

Come to the workroom of The Ameri- 
can Theatre Wing — and help — I beg 
of you. You will be so proud of The 
Theatre! 

The address is now changed to 730 
Fifth Avenue at 57th Street. The phone 
number is Circle 6-2084. 

If the Little Theatre groups through- 
out the country would like to be con- 
nected with the professional theatre in 
this work they can do so as associate 
members. Information regarding this 
will be gladly given upon request. 

With the pride of many years in the 
theatre, most sincerely, 

RACHEL CROTHERS 
President 
American Theatre Wing 


THOMAS PAINE AGAIN 
To the Editor: 

Hans Johst’s Thomas Paine, al- 
luded to editorially in the February, 
1941 number of THEATRE ARTS, was 
written in 1927, five years before Hit- 
ler came to power, and is therefore 
not, strictly speaking, a Nazi play. 
What makes it popular at the present 
time is probably its expression of the 
idealistic element in modern German 
youth, its treatment of Paine as the 
revolutionary whose ‘song’ survives 
him and inspires a whole generation 
that never knew him. 

Johst’s preface, in the form of a 
letter to Paine, might have been writ- 
ten by almost any young German of 
the 1920’s. ‘This desperate Song of 
Songs to Life’, Johst says, was con- 
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ceived as a farewell to many things 
which he had formerly thought he was 
unable to live without, — a farewell 
also to ‘private property in personal 
creation’. So, he adds, ‘I came to a 
new vision and insight’, giving up the 
stubbornness of individuality, to find 
the general law in its greatness and 
mercy. ‘We suffer each for all’, he 
goes on, and so we find one melody 
in life—find life itself, in short, 
greater than the triumph of any single 
person, greater than our despair over 
decay and death. 

And he concludes, in Goethean lan- 
guage, all of us, all our ‘suffering and 
death are only fleeting shadows’ cast 
by a purifying fire. ‘Thomas Paine, 
... his passion and longing, his 
humility and pride, is lost as a person, 
but has become a song — let us sing 
his last song as a hymn to lordly and 
triumphant Life: “We, Comrades, 
wel’’’ 

Johst, of course, here, as in the 
interesting play of the American and 
French Revolutions which follows, 
voices his faith in the ‘new religion’ of 
the ‘Gemeinschaft’ which other young 
writers have pointed out, has supple- 
mented the class struggle as the lead- 
ing motive driving German youth to 
action. In this sense Thomas Paine 
prophesies the Nazi ideology, but at 
its best. As portrayed here, the Ameri- 
can martyr for the ideals of free 
thought and a better world struggled 
increasingly and unselfishly to make 
his ideal prevail. In war and peace, 
in prison, and starving on the wretched 
waterfront where he met his obscure 
death, he preached the gospel of 
brotherhood and wrote his inspiring, 
mostly anonymous songs. 

In this play the concept of brother- 
hood has not the taint of racial nar- 
rowness which is found in Johst’s later 
and, a few years ago, still more popu- 
lar tragedy, Schlageter, a violently ex- 
citing plea for Germany to awake. 
It is perhaps significant that just now 
Paine is more often played and read 
in Germany than the chauvinistic 
and inflammatory pieces hastily dashed 
off by the hundred since Goebbels 
took charge of the Propaganda Minis- 
try and ‘coordinated’ the writers who 
still enjoy the favor of the Nazi State. 

WINIFRED SMITH 





ABOUT TWO PICTURES 
To the Editor: ... 

[The picture on page 27 of yow 
January, 1941 issue] was taken in th 
courtyard of the Berlin Deutschy 
Theater, during a rehearsal of Ge, 
hart Hauptmann’s The Sunken Bel 
The Deutsches Theater was at the 
time under the management of Oty 
Brahm, and Max Reinhardt had ng 
yet started his brilliant career as, 
stage director. He was then only, 
young and promising actor; the par 
in which he is seen in the phot 
is that of the Pfarrer (pastor) jp 
Hauptmann’s play. But the other me 
in the photograph were three of th 
most illustrious actors of the Germa 
Stage. On the left we see Rudof 
Rittner in the part of Waldschrat; is 
the centre Hermann Mueller. in th 
part of Nickelmann; on the right... 
Josef Kainz as Glockengiesser Heinrich 
one of his most famous parts. . .. 

The picture on page 64 represent 
the setting for Johann Nestroy’s fare 
The House of Temperaments. ... 
This simultaneous setting is by m 
means characteristic of the Viennes 
Theatre of the early 19th century. kt 
was used here by Nestroy for a vey 
definite and interesting purpose ft 
lated to this particular play. The fow 
rooms symbolize the four different 
temperaments which are, according t 
Nestroy’s stage directions, repre 
sented by different colors. On the 
per left we find ‘Choleric’: the rooms 
glaring red. On the upper right ‘ Phleg 
matic’: the room is yellow. On th 
lower left ‘Melancholic’ has its quar 
ter: the room is grey. Whereas on tht 
lower right we find ‘Sanguinic’: the 
room is sky-blue. Incidentally, I know 
of no other play in which the author 
expressly indicated colors to be ust 
for symbolizing human moods. The 
play had its first performance on Ne 
vember 16, 1837, in Vienna, Nestny 
himself in one of the leading roles. 

Nestroy had used the device of & 
viding the stage once before in oned 
his most brilliant comedies, Zu Eben 
Erd und im Ersten Stock (On the Sit 
Floor and on the First Floor), whet 
the setting showed the lower and up 
per floor of a house, this time symbol 
izing two different social classes. « «: 

HEINRICH SCHNITZLEE ) 
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Theatre Arts 
Bookshelf 








THEATRE CHILDHOOD 
An Actor's Daughter, by Aline 
Bernstein. Alfred A. Knopf: $2. 
ENRY JAMES once wrote a re- 
markable and brutal book 
called What Maisie Knew about the 
child of divorced parents and what 
such a child might learn of life when 
she walked its dark roads without the 
guiding hand of love and the haven 
of a happy home. Not so long ago 
Somerset Maugham wrote a bitter 
and brutal book called Theatre, and 
what a woman might learn who 
worked too long in the stage’s blinding 
lights. Today Aline Bernstein writes a 
book to stand between these two. It 
is the story of an actor’s daughter 
brought up in New York before the 
brownstone houses in the 40’s and 
§o's lost their family dwellers to apart- 
ments farther uptown; and before the 
theatre was an organized profession. 
But chiefly it is the analytic study of a 
child upon whose early years in her 
aunt’s boarding-house, which she and 
her parents call home, lights as strong, 
as revealing and often as unfriendly 
a the theatre’s lights played con- 
stantly. 

There were no reticences, personal 
or social, in the family of the actor’s 
daughter. There are no reticences in 
the story of her childhood as itis told 
in the form of autobiography. The 
tale asks to be believed, and whether 
tis accepted as a record of actual 
experience, as fact dramatized, or as 
awork of the imagination, it holds the 
same bitterness and the same com- 
pelling attraction. It is hard to put 


the book down, once you have begun 
it. For, through all the details of the 
unlovely story, there shines the glow- 
ing affection of the child for her father, 
for beauty in all its forms and for the 
devotees of beauty, which casts a 
warmth over the pages that has some- 
thing the power of a spell. 

From the nature of its material, the 
story lacks one quality — objectivity. 
It can be perfectly described in words 
John Bellen uses for quite another 
work: ‘All his writing was a sort of 
purgation, a clearing from his mind of 
perilous stuff, and consequently the 
artistic or was often diverted by 
personal needs.’ But it gives ample 
evidence that when Mrs. Bernstein 
chooses for her pen of many colors a 
subject freely imagined, the result 
will be a most excellent book. You 
can tell it from a paragraph like this 
in An Actor’s Daughter, in which one 
young man tries to tell another that 
he has within him the ‘stuff of an 
actor’: 

‘The years go by, and young men 
stand in the rain or the sun or under 
the stars, and they tell this wonderful 
thing to their friend, and the theatre 
lives forever. They discover it, the 
young men and women, and it lives 
forever. For it is the great platform, 
where life does not die, but is recre- 
ated and lives again, where the finger 
points, and the heart is moved to 
tears other than its own.’ 

FREDERICK MORTON 


PUPPETS: SILVER JUBILEE 
Puppetry 1940, An international 
yearbook of puppets and marionettes, 
Volume X1; edited by Paul Mc- 
Pharlin. Puppetry Imprints: $2.50. 
|B gras the war, the Puppet con- 

tinues along his merry way. 
This fact is well established in the 
latest issue of Paul McPharlin’s com- 
pilation of ‘who’s who’ and ‘what’s 
what’ in puppetry. Articles from the 
warring nations, although recording 
a decline in regular performances, 
describe puppet shows in trenches and 
air raid shelters. 

Profusely illustrated, ‘Puppetry’ 
devotes its major portion to activities 
in the United States, featuring arti- 
cles on shows at the two World’s 
Fairs; the Piccoli on Broadway; the 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


SIXTEEN FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS $1.98 
Ed. by Bennett Cerf & Van H. Cartmell 


® They Knew What They Wented ® The Front 
Page * The Green Pastures * Biography 
® Ah, Wilderness! © The Petrified Forest 
® Weiting for Lefty * Dead End * Boy 
Meets Girl = The Women ® Having Won- 
derful Time * Our Town ® Little Foxes ® 
The Man Who Came to Dinner ® The Time 
of Your Life ® Life with Father 





100 NON-ROYALTY ONE-ACT PLA YS 


Ed. William Kozlenko $3.75 
BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1940 

Ed. Margaret Mayorga 2.50 
THE BACHELOR LIFE 

George Jean Nathan 2.50 
AN ACTOR'S DAUGHTER 

Aline Bernstein 2.00 
FLIGHT TO THE WEST 

Elmer Rice 2.00 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 











Just Published 


THE BEST 
ONE-ACT 
PLAYS 


OF 1940 


Including Complete Plays by 


Percival Wilde 
William Saroyan 
Tennessee Williams 
Stanley Young 


Robert Finch and 
Smith 


Noel Houston 
Weldon Stone 
Albert Carriere 

John Kirkpatrick 

N. Richard Nusbaum 


Also lists of recommended one- 
act plays for all occasions 
Edited by 
MARGARET MAYORGA 








401 pages — $2.50 
DODD, MEAD - NEW YORK 
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A Male Animal 
No Time for Comedy 
Love's Old Sweet Song 
The Family Reunion 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Outward Bound 
The Farm of Three 
Echoes 
Morning's at Seven 
My Heart's in the 
Highlands 
Lot's Wife 
Jupiter Laughs 
The Weak Link 
When We Are 
Married 
The White Steed 
Tony Draws a Horse 
In a House Like This 
Distinguished 
Gathering 
Killed the Count 
Gaslight 
Heavenly Express 
Brother Orchid 
June Mad 
Young April 
The Return of the 
Vagabond 
Deer Octopus 
Yes and No 
| Have Been Here 
Before 
Abie's Irish Rose 
Love from a Stranger 
Through the Night 
Gillean 
People at Sea 
Pure as the Driven Snow 
Once Is Enough 
Lady in Waiting 
Our Town 
Every Man for Himsel 
320 College Avenue 
Mary of Scotland 
Family Portrait 
You and | 
Kind Lady 
Blind Alley 
Glamour Preferred 
Reflected Glory 
Spring Dance 
The Yellow Jacket 
Indian Summer 
Brief Music 
Here Today 
Bachelor Born 
Spring Meeting 
Tonight at 8:30 
Tovarich 
Here Come the Clowns 
The Vinegar Tree 
Murder in the 
Cathedral 
The Show-off 
French Without Tears 
George and Margaret 
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SAMUEL 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


Jane Eyre 

Pride and Prejudice 

There's Always Juliet 

Late Christopher Bean 

Leave Her to Heaven 

Laburnum Grove 

Personal Appearance 

The Cradle Song 

The Torchbearers 

Accent on Youth 

Yes, My Darling 
Daughter 

Brother Petroc’s Return 

The First Legion 

The Lady Who Came 
To Stay 

Tommy 

The Youngest 

A Murder Has Been 
Arranged 

Smilin’ Through 

Death Takes a Holiday 

Big Hearted Herbert 

The Goose Hangs High 

Biography 

Hay Fever 

Another Language 

Cock Robin 

Distaff Side 

Is Life Worth Living 

The Far Off Hills 

The Royal Family 

Post Road 

R. UL R. 

Ladies of the Jury 

Fresh Fields 

A Bill of Divorcement 

Hotel Universe 

Night Must Fall 

Libel 

Call It a Day 

The Wind and the Rain 

The Bishop Misbehaves 

Squaring the Circle 

The Shining Hour 

Petticoat Fever 

As Husbands Go 

Candlelight 

Dangerous Corner 

Romantic Mr. Dickens 

Cue for Passion 

Delicate Story 

Eight O'Clock Tuesday 

Ah Wilderness 

Berkeley Square 

Both Your Houses 

Cat and The Canary 

The Curtain Rises 

Elizabeth the Queen 

The Fool 

Holiday 

Lady of Letters 

Men in White 

Noah 

Rain from Heaven 

The Roed to Rome 


FRENCH 












American Puppet Pageant and the 
annual Festival of the Puppeteers of 
America. The general growth of inter- 
est in Latin America is reflected in 
articles on ‘Puppets of Yore in Peru’ 
and government sponsored puppetry 
in Mexico. Puppeteers will read the 
latter article with envy, realizing 
how pleasant it must be to be rid of 
the economic worry involved in pro- 
ducing a new show. 

This issue also marks the 25th 
anniversary of modern puppetry in 
this country, as it was in 191 that 
Tony Sarg first produced profession- 
ally on Broadway. To mark the event, 
as well as Sarg’s 6oth birthday, 93 
American puppeteers sent greetings. 

To anyone interested in the thea- 
tre, ‘Puppetry’ has much of interest 
to offer. 

GILBERT LAURENCE 
Choreographic Music, by Verna 
Arvey. E. P. Dutton: $3.75. 
Be surest way to write an imme- 
diately indispensable book is to 
pick an important and _ heretofore 
neglected subject. Verna Arvey’s book 
is the first history of dance music in 
English and the first in any language 
which is international in scope and 
which carries the account practically 
to date. A survey of the available 
data has long been needed, and this 
lack Choreographic Music goes a long 
way to supply. The facts assembled 
and the efficient index make the book 
a must for serious students of dance. 

But the real job which the author 
set out to do still remains to be done, 
and for obvious reasons. We possess 
practically no thorough and scholarly 
studies of particular periods and indi- 
vidual composers of dance music. We 
have literally no perspective from 
which a reliable and authoritative 
history might be written. Few scores 
are readily available for study, so that 
the author has to rely for the most 
part upon secondary and tertiary 
sources and mere say-so. 

Were the author less opinionated, 
less enchanted by picturesque but 
irrelevant detail, better grounded in 
the history both of dance and music, 
and more critical of the judgments 
she relies upon as authoritative, the 
book might have contained those 
brilliant apergus of the intuitive his- 











CHILDREN and 
the THEATER 


Fisher & Robertson 


@ The theater in education and recreation 
@ Selecting, casting, and rehearsing thy 
play; dressing the child and the set. a 

$3.00 Mlustrated 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford University, Calif. 























Books of the Theatre 


Plays, Biography, Reference, History, Ete, 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND RARE 






Books of all Publishers 






Send for a Copy of Recent Catalogue 


R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 
221 Rodman Avenue, Jenkintown, Penna 










torian which later research only seryg 
to justify. As it is, Choreographt 
Music has done the first essential job 
— that of opening the door uponi 
new field of study, with a ringig 
challenge to enter. 


A Musical Guide to Richard We 
ner’s Ring of the Nibelung, by Erni 
Hutcheson. Simon and Schusltr 
$2.75. | 
a most guides to the Wap 
nerian music dramas, this oom 
pact study of the musico-dramatt 
structure of Wagner’s stupendol 
opus by the president of the Jui 
School of Music does not allow 
playwright to be submerged by i 
composer. The story of the Ray 
is told, as it must be, in terms of ti 
musical materials which Wagner ust 
and these are exhaustively presente 
but the fabric of the score and if 
many threads are always interprettl 
in relation to the drama itself, whit 
was Wagner’s essential concern. Iti 
unusual to be told by a musician tht 
the first step in understanding th 
Ring is to read the libretto, preferabl 
in German; it is even more unu 
to be cautioned not to skip the stag 
directions. But Ernest Hutcheson § 
right. Both laymen and students | 
music will find this new guide # 
indispensable aid. 



































‘Burlesk Backstage’, a washing drawing by Stuyvesant Van Veen, with the 
Irving Place Burlesque theatre as his source. This picture is on exhibition 
in the theatre show at the American-British Art Center. 
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“Michael Chekhov 
has taught his players 


“They know how to 





work together as an 
exceptional ensem- @ great deal about 


ble.” 


— John Mason Brown 


acting.” 


Burns Mantle 


ANNOUNCES THE 1941-42 REPERTORY OF THE 
CHEKHOV THEATRE PLAYERS 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 


CHARLES DICKENS 


TROUBLEMAKER-DOUBLEMAKER 


A fantasy for children — by Michael Chekhov and Iris Tree 


A SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA 


Apply for particulars to: 
The Secretary, CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO, 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 





WILLIAM MILES, Director \ 
Announces Fourteenth Season | The 
and the ash 
APPRENTICE GROUP § | 


F. THEODORE CLOAK, Director 


Nine weeks beginning June 93. 
Training in acting only, through 
class-work, individual instruction, 
student productions, and study 
of the work of a distinguished } 
acting company. Six resident} 
teachers. 


Visiting Stars of the 1940 Season: 


Tallulah Bankhead Ethel Barrymore 
Francesca Bruning Mady Christians 
John Emery Madge Evans 
Ruth Gordon Edward Everett Horton 
Tonio Selwart Effie Shannon | Cow 
Fred Stone ing, 
Enro 


For information regarding acceptance: 
F. THEODORE CLOAK, Director 
Berkshire Playhouse Drama School 

Stockbridge, Mass. 








Opportunity 


for 10 talented apprentices to appear professionally 
in a theatre which has had sixteen years of summer 
stock. 

Those selected will appear in 8 recent Broadway 
successes before talent scouts, managers, and those 
who can help you professionally. Also lectures in 
make-up, 
beginning June 21 for those who wish to earn part expenses in exchange for services 
around the theatre. Write for information, stating background 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 





acting, playwriting. Several openings 


On Boston’s lovely South Shore 








Wax Feinhade WorKsHor 


is now accepting enrollments for spring 
and summer terms. 
After preliminary training, new students will 
have an opportunity to be presented in plays 
now being planned for these terms. under the 
personal direction of Dr. Reinhardt. 


Rates and brochure on request 


MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


Wilshire at Fairfax = * HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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The Penny Players || 5 


BARN PLAYHOUSE H 
MADISON-ON-THE-LAKE, OHIO E 
Second Season : 
10 WEEKS .... 10 PLAYS P, 
Opens June 27th The | 
NO STUDENTS NO APPRENTICES GC 
A summer of stock experience for the ta 
ented amateur or semi-professional. Sul ; 
limited to 25 members. Write for further 
information. Cata 
DONALD SCHEIER, Manager . 
Madison, Ohio —— 
‘A Summer Theatre for Northern Ohio” | 
— 
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LAKE SHORE SUMMER SESSION 
Offers Complete Training fer 


THEATRE or RADIO 


Summer Session Begins June 23 ~ 


Your talents for either endeavor in 
gently developed by nationally reco 
instructors. heatre and Radio ¢ 
Worksaop combined under one roof. G 
plete facilities and spacious workshop 


THEATRE SCHOOL 6 weeks 
Technique of Acting, Play Prod 
Voice Culture, Diction, Pantomime 

RADIO DRAMA WORKSHOP 4 weeks 
Radio Acting, Announcing, Voice and 
tion, Script Writing 
Ideally located on beautiful Lake M 








Write today for free descriptive bulletit | 


‘LAKE SHORE SCHOOL of the TH 


J 
1584 North Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wit E 
— 








When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Intensive 2 months’ course in 
Acting — Dancing — Production 
Teachers’ Training Course in Dance 


The Workshop cast and crew will make 
a short tour of the mountain towns, play- 
ing barns, schoolhouses and University 


THEATRE-BY-THE-SEA 


MATUNUCK, R. I. 
Under direction of JACKSON HALLIDAY 

Apprentices have acted with 
Ricuarp BENNETT 
Pur Baker 


FRED STONE 
MARGARET ANGLIN 


Epwarp Everetr Horton 
Norma TERRISS 


Technique of Acting — Voice Development — Scenic Design 
Direction — Make-up 











theatres 
For leaflet: Perry-Mansfield Tennis — Riding — Private Beach — Fishing 
Fenimore Road at Cornell 
Scarsdale, New York July and August Write for Booklet T 
4 eS 











Maybe The Theatre Needs You — 
Maybe You Need The Theatre 


APPRENTICE SCHOOL 


of the 


LAKE PLACID 
STOCK PLAYERS 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 

Sixth Season 
July 7th-August 30th, 1941 


Courses: Acting and Speech, Makeup, Playwrit- 
ing, Scene Design and Construction, Radio. 
| Enroliment limited. 

| Inquire: 

1 Miss Kathleen Burnett, Director 

Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. 














SCENIC COLORS 


Are used by: 
The Metropolitan Opera House 
Shubert Productions 
Radio City Music Hall 
Hellzapoppin 
Ed Wynn's “Boys & Girls Together"’ 
Lady In The Dark 
Louisiana Purchase 
Panama Hattie 
The Major Colleges, title Theatres, and Scenic 
Studios Throughout the Country. 
GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. 
146 West 17th Street, New York City 
Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 
Gttalogue and Latest 1941 Color Chart 


on Request 






GOLDEN BOUGH 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


At beautiful CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA O'S (#SvONC monreney 


COAST OF CALIFORNIA 


June 30- August 30 








Director, EDWARD GERHARD KUSTER, lately director of American 
and British plays for MAX REINHARDT in his WORKSHOP 
OF THE THEATRE in HOLLYWOOD 











WORK and PLAY in the three theatres, on the shores and among the pines and cypresses 
of one of America’s most fascinating summer communities — the American Riviera 







Address inquiries to THE SUMMER SCHOOL, CARMEL PLAYHOUSE, CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 









——GOTHIC—— 








GUS DURKIN HAROLD WILLIAMS 
Scenery and Drapes 
DUWICO For Sale or Rental 
, CYCLORAMAS 
Theatrical oe maae 


SCENERY 
STAGE RIGGING 
WALL FABRICS 
MURALS 


Stage Lighting 


Inquiries given immediate attention 


315-17 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


PHONE Circle 6-4980-4981 


Novelty Scenic Studios, Inc. 
22nd Year 
320 West 48th Street 
Circle 6-8656 


New York City 
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TPs. 


A PRODUCTION AND BUYING SERVICE 
FOR THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


COORDINATES AND ASSEMBLES ALL ELEMENTS OF PRODUCTION 





HARDWARE 


DRAPERIES 


JEAN ROSENTHAL 





COSTUME 


1430 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Write for Catalogue 





When writing to 


advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 























Don't Miss the 


“MUSIC HALL VARIETIES” 


Novel Entertainment 
Girl Singers 
No Cover 


Singing Waiters 
No Minimum 


JIMMIE DWYER’S 
SAW DUST TRAIL 
156 West 44th St., New York City 
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Janet of France 


Wishes to thank her many many friends 
from Coast to Coast who have made it 
possible celebrate her 8th 
anniversary. 


for her to 


The Food will continue 
better than ever 


The Nautical Bar 
as good as before 


My Singing, it will be 
worse (if possible} 


Sincerement, 
Hanel 


237 West 52nd St. New York City 
COlumbus 5-87 17 
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| Jimmy 
| 44) has long been 


| nightclub which draws 


The Nightclub Beat 


fek those people who remember the 
Ziegteld Follies, George White's Scan- 
dals, Karl Carroll's Vanities with nostalgia, 
a series of theatre-restaurants have gradu- 
ally appeared, satisfying the same desires 
for well-mounted, extravagant shows, peo- 
pled with beautiful girls, and notable for a | 
certain speed and showmanship. One of | 
these, The Gay White Way (200 W. 48, is | 
run, appropriately enough, by that same 
George White whose Scandals helped George 
Gershwin, Alice Faye, Kate Smith, Helen 


| 
| 
| 


Morgan and many other stars of today 
along the road to fame. 

Stars of yesterday are featured at Billy 
Rose's Diamond Horseshoe (235 W. 46), 


where \iae \iurray, Nita Naldi and Carlyle 
Blackwell of the silent films return to lead 
the floor show. 


Benito Collada continues to be New York's 





| chief purveyor of Latin talent at his El 
Chico (80 Grove). His new show offers 
Manuela del Rio, Spanish dancer, and 


| Carlos Montoya, the excellent guitarist who 
| has been touring with La Argentinita. Ru- 
dolph Cueto, Cuban radio singer, makes his 


| American debut singing Cuban folk melodies. 


Dwyer’s Sawdust Trail (156 W. 
a meeting place for his 
fellow actors. With his new show featuring 
oldtime vaudeville favorites, however, it is | 
now more popular than ever, promising well | 


for the renascence of vaudeville which is 
| Jimmy Dwyer'’s goal. 
The Village Barn (52 W. 8) is a rural | 


a large supply of 
out-of-town visitors to its door. Here un- 
known entertainers are given a chance by 


| 


proprietor Meyer Horowitz to show thet 
wares and, perhaps, move on to fame. 
Cafe Society Uptown (128 E. 58) is that 


rare nightclub which combines a fine floor 
show with a gourmet’s kitchen. Their pres 
ent show includes the Golden Gate Quartet, 
Hazel Scott, whose swing piano playing and 
singing are well worth hearing, and the 
Boogie-Woogie pianists. Incidentally, on 
April 23, both Cafe Society Uptown and 
Downtown will transplant their respective 
shows to Carnegie Hall for the benefit of the 
Medical Fund of the Musician’s Union. 





After the play is over and audiences dis- 

perse, there are places dedicated just to 

dancing, for those who ask no more. At the | 
Ambassador's Trianon Room (5ist and | 
Park), a spacious dance floor, soft light and | 
the dancing rhythms of Larry Siry’s orches- 
tra are provided. The Roosevelt Grill (45th 
and Madison) has Guy Lombardo’s orches- 
tra, which is enough for most people. The | 
Game Cock (14 E. 44) is one of those rare 
places where the satisfying pleasures of the | 
good old-fashioned waltz can still be found. | 


The Lafayette (9th and University Place 
has no show, just superlative French food, | 
and yet it is a notable part of the New York | 
scene. One of the oldest places in town, it 
has managed through all these years to 
retain both its French and its New York 
flavor and also its faithful clientele. 


A fine collection of old theatre posters and 
programs, enlivened by photographs of the 
time, line the walls of Bill’s Gay Nineties 
57 E. 54), and form a suitable background | 
for the endless supply of old songs that 
can be heard at Bill’s continuously. As 
if that were not enough, the steak here is 
memorable. 
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When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 












Wives. too! 


At the Hotel Roosevelt they are gg 
close to smart shops and all othe 
attractions of mid-town New Yor 


that they never — well, hardly eve 

complain about the time thej 
busy husbands spend popping about 
town from meeting to meeting... 
Roosevelt convenience, in the heart 
of Manhattan, enables folks to see 
and do more — in comfort . . . Try itt} 
Attractive rooms with shower, $4,006 

with tub and shower, from $4,507 


GUY LOMBARDO AND His 
ROYAL CANADIANS IN THE GRILL 


HOTEL . 


ROOSEVELT : 


BERNAM G. HINES, Monaging Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK C 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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A new HOTEL 


. AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


This world famous establish- 
ment, formerly the American 
Woman’s Club, is now one of 
New York’s newest and finest 
hotels. Its. unique facilities in- 
clude six lounges, five sun-decks, 
music studios, library, art gal- 
lery and three popular priced 
restaurants. Many floors are 
reserved exclusively for women. 
* 
1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50; 
Double, from $4 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12; 
Double, from $16 
Special Floors and Rates for Students 
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353 WEST 57: STREET NEW YORE 
* 
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@ A RISING STAR - SPANGLE 


BROADWAY 


he 






is the world’s largest collection 


Als abe c= a costume and stage materials 
> AE ee € \ | _ aon ; 
? mis Write for free booklet 
‘What Costumes Can 


Do For Your Show 


= 





Because you are ‘‘on the job" early 
and late, you will find the conven- 
ience of Pare Vendome especially 
attractive. 


CONVENIENCE of location is a 
feature of Parc Vendome. It is 
“just a step"’ from every place of 
importance — theatres, shops, ho- 
tels, clubs and the Midtown business 





ESTABLISHED 1842 
142 WEST 44th STREET © NEW YOR 
*Reg. App. For BRyant 9-732 
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BANNER LINE of 


COSTUME FABRICS |) ps 


6 Every Broadway Production 
features fabrics by Dazian's. Take 
advantage of the superiority of 


of 


NC 


* 
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district. A home for active people 


—at “Value’’ Rentals. Established 1872 


CHARLES CHRISDIE CO., INC. 
COSTUMES 


Theatrical and Masquerade 


Spacious 3-Room Suite 











ey 
S| FOR SALE and RENTAL 


KR | 





We specialize in serving 
Schools, Colleges 
and all amateur Theatricals 




















41 West 47th Street New York 
(Between 5th and 6th Avenues) 
BRyart 9-2449 

















Dept. A 





Extras at Parc Vendome 








Hocheeping or hotel service . . . large pri- 


are in the 
spotlight of most of New 
York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 
handle your every need. An en- 
tire 8-story building, all modern 
facilities. More than 100,000 


costumes in stock 














. .. swimming pool (free hours for 
i rea 
land 3 ROOMS 
Some cre Newly 
MeG ieee 
“ we ey 
; 
i) . Telephone: Circle 7-6990 B R O O K S 
M.A. W . 7 
i A WHITE & SONS, Agent 1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


tenants) . . . lounging terrace . . . optional 
APARTMENTS OF 
N ond Fauitlessly Fur- 
/s 57th STREET — Just West of Broadway Call us for an estimate 
St VAnderbilt 65060 
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YOUR SPRING CHOICE? 


Three Act Plays 


Thunder Rock Love Rides The Rails The American Way 
The World We Make Margin For Error Two On An Island 
Morning Star Suspect Room Service 
Restricted Releases 
Ladies In Retirement Skylark 
Flight To The West Little Foxes 


One Acts for Graduation 
The Devil And Daniel Webster The Apple of Contentment 
Let's Make Up Make Room For Rodney 
Boy Meets Family Dots And Dashes 
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1940-1941 catalogue and Stage Practice Magazine free upon request 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
6 East 39th Street ~ New York, N. Y. 








a7 GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of t 
THEATRE 
Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mag, 
22nd Season 
June 28 to Aug. 30 
ACTING * MENSENDIECK = PRODUCTION 


and related courses 
Weekly Public Performances 
For booklet address: 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 









CAIN PARK THEAT 





ae 
Municipally Owned and Operated By ; 
City of Cleveland Heights, Ohio 4 
1941 Season @ June 22 — August 23 
Open Air Stage with 80-Foot Prosceniym 
Auditorium Seating 3200 
1940 Attendance — 50,000 


Outstanding Directors: Walther Volbach, Bermad 
Szold, Sydney Spayde, Handel Wadsworth 


Non-professional company — Casting open togl 
School of the Theatre offers instruction in Acting 
Directing, Radio, and Technical Work 


NOMINAL TUITION 
A Subsidized Theatre Offering 2 Rich Oppo. 
tunity for the Non-Professiona!l Talent of Americ 
Address 
Dina Rees Evans, Supervising Director 
Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Obie 














THE BARN 


The Nantucket NEW LONOON PLAYERS BL A WHOUSE 
Playors < Near Lake Sunapee 
h NEW LONDON 


NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. N. H. 
Fourth Season 
BERTRAM YARBOROUGH, Director 
Offers to a limited number of students, a 
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Ninth Season — July 2nd to Sept. 1st 




















comprehensive course in theatre tech- 
nique, and practical training with its pro- THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
fessional company. of New Hampshire 
Recognized Faculty Moderate Tuition A few talented student ted. Such student 
Season — July and August guaranteed three speaking parts in professional 
Apply by letter to productions. 
‘ 249 a —_ Directors: Josephine E. Holmes, Dorothy A. Clavei'e 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
—_— SCHOOL 
Lake Whalom Theatre ENE sxx e 
FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS (47th Year.) Acting, Teaching, Directing 
. . Speech and Personality Building 
Eighth Season-Starting June 30th for Social and, Business Contacts 
A few students will be accepted. Practical 
bBo with citicehaah andiedioees ean DRAMA s DANCE ba OPERA 
pany. Qualified students will be given roles in 
regular productions CAREER COURSES (5 minutes from Broadway) IN- 
CLUDE STOCK, SCREEN AND RADIO WORK 
@ Experience in all departments of the theatre 
available Talent Scouts have the advantage of seeing Alviene 
e: _ tuded Ethel B Students in prominent roles six times a 
svuest stars have inciudec J i arry more 1 ; eaaf 
Edward Everett Horton, Alison Skipworth, week in each play produced 
Ruth Chatterton, Gloria Stuart, Sinclair Lewis, SUMMER COURSE OPENS JULY ist 
Michael Whalen, Helen Twelvetrees, Eric 
Linden and others. Many Alviene Graduates Now Stars 
Address ——— 
GUY PALMBRTON, Gea. Die. For Catalog apply: Secretary Montaire 
Fitchburg, Mass. or Bristol. Hotel, N. Y.C. 66 West 85 St., New York City 








Vermont School of the 
Theatre Arts 


June 29th to August 31st, 1941 


LAKE DUNMORE 
BRANDON, VERMONT 


An unusual opportunity for ten students of te 
theatre to receive intensive training in all branche 
of the theatre, under experienced directa 
Public performances of four full-length pln 
Reasonable rates. ideal summer locale. 


For particulars write to the Directors 





JOHN W. TIMEN IRENE A. TIMEN 
Washington Theatre, Dobbs Ferry, New You 
——<— 











Jo Readers 
and Advertisers . . 


Place your orders for the 


Eighteenth 
TRIBUTARY 
THEATRE 
YEARBOOK 


JULY ISSUE—Out June 15% 








When writing to advertiser ease meniion THEATRE ARTS 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 


CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV, DIRECTOR 








ANNOUNCES 
FIRST SUMMER COURSE 
JULY — AUGUST 
Technique of Acting — Speech — Eurhythmy — Stagecraft — Make-u Improvisa- 





tions Sketches — Public Performances—-Ideal location on Ridgefield Hills — Tennis — 
Boating — Bathing — Riding. 


Apply for particulars to 


THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO, INC. 
Tel. Ridgefield 33 RIDGEFIELD, CONN. DEIRDRE Hurst, Registrar 
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The 
>) 
"SUMMER attics OF The P PI 
a THEATRE srs DUNES, Inc. e Penny Players 
»_ | PLAYHOUSE ati 
iva ass BARN PLAYHOUSE 
Offers what few other Summer Thestert eee BEVERLY SHORES, IND. MADISON-ON-THE-LAKE, OHIO 
C r ! , 
ase WAKE. tp. Counes  eneeean 70 minutes East of Chicago's Loop Second Season 
’ college-class fees. 
a tienen: inslt nats te cade, THIRD SEASON 10 WEEKS .... 10 PLAYS 
nod side famous Lag hy aa nn ma gene cme July 4-Aug. 31, 1981 Opens June 27th 
‘= Theater Training Course $84.00 — Dor FESTIVAL OF NEW COMEDIES NO STUDENTS NO APPRENTICES 
nitory for Women, $36-$40 for 6 weeks 
Graduate and undergraduate credit Pro 5 Premieres in Season of 9 Plays A summer of stock experience for tal- 
— fessional director and steff. ented amateurs and semi-professicnals. 
7 Actors and technicians. Stef limited to 
mene For illustrated catalogs Compeny Membership closes Mey 1 63 ecnhem, Wetntestethestieetien. 
Howard T. Higgins L. Newell Tarrant . Gulielma Daves M 
EMERSON COLLEGE THEATER | The Little Theatre The Playhouse Cane See 
, Ohie 130 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. | Tulse, Okleh Cleveland. Oh Madison, Ohio 
— — saints id “A Summer Theatre for Northern Ohio” 
tht!| Monomoy Theatre, Inc Peter Sate Seen 
.* 
, SUMMER SESSION 
APPRENTI H . 
1d CE SCHOOL . vi Begins June 23 
Chatham * Cape Cod * Mass. | Intelligent, intensive training in 
Courses in Acting, Voice, Diction, Lighting, Scene Design “ie THEATRE or RADIO 
and Construction, Make-up, Dancing and Fencing JZ rebum ot eens 
of the P " Modest enrollment fee. Complete 
— Opportunity to appear in professional productions with facilities for theatre and radio pro 
pri special coaching from the director ductions. Nationally recognized in- 
structors. School ideally located on 
For Information Write: shore of beautiful Lake Michigan 
NEW YORK BOSTON ; 7 | Write today for illustrated descriptive bulletin 
bee 16 West 32nd Suect” $34 Bescon Street ae LAKE SHORE SCHOOL of the THEATRE 
“a Now Vork City, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 1584 North Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 























thee | MIDDLEBURY PLAYHOUSE | 
MVHRetietia | nc LAKE BOMOSEEN CASINO 














MAURICE GNESIN, Ph. D., Heod NORMAN BRACE, Director 
: MARY AGNES DOYLE, Ausistont Heod THE FIRST APPRENTICE THEATRE IN AMERICA — THIS SEASON, TWO THEATRES 
ACTING Ten Weeks Annual Summer Theatre Season, June 23 to August 3 
| * ae number of talented Apprentices “4 - accepted oe engaes pretoctonety om week at a Spores 
/ efore talent scouts, producers and critics. Performances and rehearsals, no classes ose accept as Senior 
PRO D u c T I 0 N Apprentices will! play lecdion roles, others accepted as Junior Apprentices will pley supporting roles. 
DESIG N Plays listed for production are: “The Little Foxes", “George Washington Slept Here 
Hm Prank An ig by Mele Ap he A yy "The 
Acetedited: rtifi Man io Came To Dinner", ly in Waiting", “Bachelor "No Time For comedy”. 
Certificate and B.F. A. Degree The plays will be directed by MAURICE McRAE, who hes been directing plays for the THEATRE GUILD and 
Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students the AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS for many years. Mr. McRae has directed, taught or acted 
with such siers as Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, Edward G. Robinson, Judith Anderson, Laura Hope Crews 
For information oddress: Pauline Lord, Betty Field, Ezra Stone, Margalo Gillmore, Rouben Mamoulian, Eric Linden, and many others 
A yee Dale Spoor, Registrar, Dept. TA For Descriptive Booklet ‘‘T’’ and information, address Mr. Brace, Director 
tetanic VERMONT SUMMER THEATRES 








DRAMA REAM AC | Office: Room 605 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Circle 5-6467__| 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 








School and Theatre Directory continued 
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SUMMER PLA YHOUSI 


mad 


PHEATRE SCHOOT 


ythy se on 
IWO THEATRES 


HMLION STIEFEFEL, PD 


® Students play with this fa- 
mous professional Stock 
Co. and stars each week. 


®@ Students also play in the 
Junior Stock Co. nightly. 


@ Our practice of LIMITED EN- 
ROLLMENT has resulted in an 
unusually high percentage of 
professional engagements for our 
students. 


VISITING STARS 


Katharine Hepburn Henry Hull 
Elissa Landi Isabel Jewell 
Ernest Truex Penny Singleton 
Florence Reed Buddy Tien 


Madge Evans 
Mitzi Green 


Glenda Farrell 
Conrad Nagel 


Libby Holman Ezra Stone 
Violet Heming Ethel Waters 
John Beal Bert Wheeler 


@ Write for booklet 


IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











gre Whalom Theatre 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


Eighth Season-Starting June 30th 





@ A few students will be accepted. Practical 
training with distinguished professional com 
pany. Qualified students will be given roles in 
regular productions. 
@ Experience in all departments of the theatre 
available. 
@ (suest stars have included Ethel Barrymore, 
Edward Everett Horton, Alison Skipworth, 
Ruth Chatterton, Gloria Stuart, Sinclair Lewis, 
Michael Whalen, Helen Twelvetrees, Eric 
Linden and others. 


Address 


GUY PALMERTON, Gen. Dir. 
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SCHOOL OF ACTIN 


SUMMER COURSES 
July 7th — August 294 


COMPLETE TRAINING IN 
DRAMATIC ART 


15 West 67th Street, New York Oy 


























-SMITH 
OUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


COEDUCATIONAL 


and PLAY PRODUCTION in new, 
picturesque LITTLE THEATRE. 


Fine and Applied Arts, Music, 
Dance, and allied arts. 
School residence for young women 
Boarding arrangements for young men 
For catalog address the Secretary 


1745 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











COlumbus 5-2445 Auditions Now 
119 West 57th St., New York City 





New York School 


om) the Theatre 





Elizabeth B. Grimball, Director 
Professional Training for Actor, Stage and 
Technical Director, and Teacher 


Helen Gahegen and Melvyn Douglas say: “To 

every young person planning an actor's career, we 

highly recommend as the best the excellent training 

given by Elizabeth Grimbel!l in her New York 
School of the Theatre.” 


SUMMER SESSION — July & August 
at the Deertrees Theatre, Harrison, Maine 
Apprentice. Group now forming 





@ Comprehensive courses in ACTING 











Winter address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286T Clark Road, Brookline, Mass. 











When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 




















































Separate Children’s Department 





ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
Radio City 
Avenue, New Yor* 





630 Fifth 








KOMISARJEVSK) | 


Fitchburg, Mass. or Bristol Hotel, N. Y. C. Sch. 4-5029 EDI 
a ~<a 
ASSO 
STAGE -SCREEN-RADIO , - 
24 YEARS of STARMAKING The Actors Workshop _ 
CLARK GABLE, MARSHA a 
HUNT among those trained. ANDRIUS JILINSKY, Director ASHI 
Also Anne Baxter with John Barry- 
malt ~~~ e lete training in acting 
JEFFREY no oy comp 
LYNN — trained exclusively by Ir Stud ond directing. 
SUMMER SESSION @ fully equipped stage, audi. 
July 7th to August 12th torium and classrooms, Man 
DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES 
Intensive Training, Moderate Tuition * public performances by HER 
@ Cultural preparation for all careers students. 
@ Personality development thru motion 
pictures @ Saturday Children's school : ‘a 
@ Voice Recording. Free Auditions Fall Term opens October 3rd 
@ WEEKLY PUBLIC PRODUCTIONS Cotalenun on request Assis 
75 °% of last year’s class now engaged in the profession GEC ) 
FOR THE i 4 
IRVINE STUDIO fone 330 East Oa Sheet, hm York City SUS! 
15 West 67th St., New York EN. 2-3345 are 
nn 
iene 5% Theatre 
ENC sto 
R { F (47th Year.) Acting, Teaching, Directiy 
Speech and Personality Building 
Theatre and School for Social and Business Contacts 
DRAMA « DANCE «= OPERA) THE 
ENTERPRISES CAREER COURRES (5 nieces tom tee ap 
CLUDE STOCK, SCREEN AND RADIO WOR | yey 
On beautiful Martha's Vineyard Island, Talent Scouts have the advantage of seeing Alviem 
7 Students in prominent roles six times @ ON 
Mass. (off shores of Cape Cod) ine saga a = LON] 
Attractive vacational aspects (private SUMMER COURSE OPENS JULY fet - 
bathing beach) Many Alviene Graduates Now Stars |i - 
July, August 30th year om 
1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE For Catalog apply: Secretary Montaire 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre 66 West 85 St., New York City 
in U.S. 
b. Acting opportunities for qualify- 4 
ing students. ; 
2. PREPARATION FOR he 
THE THEATRE 7 
Theatre Workshop 26th Year N 
Voice, Dancing, Acting, Directing STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO : 
$ sc < Acting, Direc , Teachi . 
ee doles, Meien Tae ; 
‘ : PUBLIC PERFORMANCES it se 
The Bendbox Theatre (for advanced Little Theatre, Rockefeller Center and i 
student-actors) (microphone tech BROADWAY THEATRE 4 
re acting, ad lib, em agecaat Day and Evening Classes a 
ing, advertising, commentating) 3 SUMMER SESSIONS IN 
3. SPECIALIZED COURSE NEW YORK Y 
FOR TEACHERS June 9-28; July 1-Aug. 11; Aug. 11-3 7° ) 





